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SANDOWN BAY. 


BY Ir. M. OWEN. 


Ob, the summer sunshine 
Flooding Sandown Bay, 
Making gladness gladder 
While tke chi dren play! 
Buildirg mimic mountains, 
Digging mimic lakes, 
Leaving great things dearer 
For the smal! things’ sakes! 


Loud waves, grey and curling, 
Foam in freshening spray, 

God's mysterious music 
Mingling with the play. 

All the broad sea’s glory 
Dimly stretched away, 

Like that unknown story 
Children know some day. 


Rippling baby chatter! 
Sunny baby smiles! 
What can greatly matter 
While you keep your wiles? 
Does God hear this music 
Mingling with the sea’s? 
Does he love the laughter 
Sounding on the breeze? 
— Good Words. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The growing interest of women in pub- 
lic questions was strikingly shown last 
week in the National Republican League 
Convention, at Cleveland, ©. Populist 
women take fully as active a part in the 
conventions of their party, and Demo- 
cratic women are coming more and more 
to do the same. It is a good thing for 
women of all shades of political faith to 
ccéperate with the men holding similar 
views. 

«2 — 

The International Grand Lodge of the 
Independent Order of Good Templars has 
held its biennial session in Boston during 
the past week. 
before the W. C. T. U. and from its begin- 
ning has advocated woman suffrage. 


—_—__—~+or-—- 


The International Christian Endeavor 
Convention in Boston, July 10—15, will be 
attended by some forty or fifty thousand 
delegates. There will be three great 
auditoriums — Mechanics’ Hall and two 
great tents. A feature, on Saturday, July 
12, will be an open-air patriotic mass 
meeting on Boston Common. 





— - —er 


Co-education at Harvard is no longer 
a thing of the future. For in the 
psychological laboratory in graduate work 
women have worked side by side with 
men. Ten years ago an ‘‘Annex” student 
wrote, in a poetic prophecy which amused 
the young editors of the Crimson and 
Lampoon, that in the ‘coming years” 
Harvard’s daughters would join her sons 


This order was organized | 


‘‘in love and praise’ of Alma Mater, 
They have certainly begun to do so this 
year, fully acknowledged children of the 
same university. The Radcliffe College 
commencement in Sanders Theatre last 
Wednesday, emphasized the fact that 
Radcliffe is now a college of Harvard 
University. 


| Further frightful details of the massacre 
in Armenia have been made public. They | 
| are too terrible to reprint, but shocking 
as they are, their truth can be relied on. 
|The accounts are by eye-witnesses and 
|come from Bitlis, from the mountain 
| region of eastern Armenia. 





| WwW. Cc, T, U. NOTES. 


| The W. C. T. U. Refuge Home of Brit- 
|ish Columbia, at Victoria, has been in 
| operation six years and is doing a good | 
| work. Soon after the home was opened 
| it so commended itself to government 
| officials that a yearly grant of $1,000 was 
| given towards its support by the govern- 
|ment. Another enterprise carried on by 
|the British Columbia W.C. T. U. isa 
'new hospital for women in Westminster. 
| Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt spent the 

first week of June in Maine, speaking in 
| Portland three times on Sunday, June2 At 
| the close of one of her addresses she asked 
| her audience to rise and repeat the fol- 
| lowing pledge: **Henceforth, God help- 
| ing me, [ will lead the life of purity, and 
jl will treat all women as I want other 
;men to treat my mother, my sister, my 
| wife, my daughter.” 

Within two weeks after her return 
from an extended trip abroad, Mrs J. K. 
Barney, of Providence, R. I, went to 
Canada to fill six weeks’ engagements in 
Montreal, London, Toronto and other 
places. By invitation of Professor Bates, 
principal of the Baptist college in Wood- 
stock, she addressed the students, and at 
the close invited all who would take the 
pledge to rise; more than one hundred 
young men responded ard, with right hand 
uplifted, remained standing while she re- 
peated the pledge and prayed with them. 


—— + oe 


REPUBLICAN WOMEN ORGANIZING. 


The Republican ladies of Cleveland, O., 
| with Mrs. J. Ellen Foster in the chair, 
| held a meeting Thursday in the chapel of 
|Music Hall. Many well-known women 
| were there. The object was to establish 
| an Ohio Woman’s Republican Association. 
| Miss Helen Boswell spoke of their suc- 
| cess in New York, and urged organization 
|in Ohio. Mrs. Avery spoke of the 
| women’s vote in Cleveland last spring, 
and said the Republican women were 
|ready to be organized. Mrs. Alma Laf- 
| ferty of Colorado said that the women had 
saved the State of Colorado. Mrs. Var- 
num, also of Colorado, spoke very briefly 
on the work accomplished by herself and 
her husband in organizing clubs in their 
own State. Mrs. Springer, of Illinois, 
spoke hopefully of the work being done by 
women in Illinois. Mrs. Helen Samuels 
of Pueblo, Col., and Mrs. H. B. Stevens, 
of Denver, the latter the president of a 
Woman’s Republican Club of nine bun- 
| dred members, also spoke. 
hirs. Springer said that in her State the 
woman’s clubs were auxiliary to those 
of the men. This called forth the ques- 
tion whether Republican women could 
work better in co-operation with men or 
separate from them. Mrs. Foster ad- 
vised that the women study political and 
economic questions separate from the 
men, but work with them in campaign 
work. A discussion then arose whether 
independent study in clubs of women of 
mixed political faith was not a bad thing, | 
inasmuch as it brought them in touch | 
oftentimes with Democratic doctrine. | 
| This was the view held by one of ed 
delegation from L[llinois. Mrs. Foster 
took decided issue with the idea. She | 
maintained that, while Republican women 
ought to organize Republican clubs, the 
organization of independent clubs for 
study by thinking women could not but 
| be a source of strength. The cause is 
| that of intelligence and all research helps. 
‘Ladies, we have edified ourselves greatly 
here this noon but I wish a houseful of 
our Democratic sisters were here to listen 
to us. I would not belong to a party 
that could not stand the light of research.” 
Next day a temporary organization was 
effected, and Mrs. Catherine Avery was 
elected chairman. Mrs. Avery, in ac- 
cepting the post, said she believed that 
| suffrage was coming, and coming soon. 
She avowed herself a thorough Repub- 
‘lican, and earnestly desired that that 
| party should receive the support of 











| the women’s votes. Some comment was 


made by the ladies upon the fact that the 
suffrage resolution had been tabled asa 
concession to the silver delegates, a few 
of them regarding the action as cowardly. 
The club was in session nearly all the 
afternoon, and details of its future work 
were planned. A meeting for permanent 
organization will be called shortly. 

Just before the National Republican 
League Convention opened on Friday 


| morning the Arkansas delegation remem- 


bered its woman color-bearer by present- 
ing her witha silver belt-buckle and clasp, 
engraved as a memorial of the convention. 
The young lady’s name is Fronnie Knowl- 
ton, of Van Buren, Ark. Her father is 
also a member of the delegation. Mr. Sid. 
B. Redding, of Little Rock, conferred the 
memento. The Cleveland World says: 

Other States might take a cue from 
Arkansas as to the personne! of the dele- 
gations they send to the next league con- 
vention. It pays to march into the hall 
with a sweet girl color-bearer at the head. 
She gives a pleasing tone to the delegation, 
and wins admiration. 


Ae 


COLLEGE WOMEN, 





Mrs. Julia J. Irvine has been chosen 
president of Wellesley College, of which 
she has been the acting president since 
Miss Shafer’s death. Mrs. Irvine is a 
woman of eminent scholarship and high 
personal character. She is a daughter of 
one of the earliest and most beloved of 
the advocates of equal rights for women, 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas of Indiana. Mrs. 
Irvine is a graduate of Cornell University. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, president of the 
Bryn Mawr College, has been elected by 
the alumni of Corvell University to a 
place on its board of trustees. Miss 
Thomas received 902 votes, only three 
lower than the highest, 905, among the 
five additional trustees elected under the 
new regulation. A Cornell graduate 
writes: “It is the first time a woman 
has ever had a place in the governing body 
of Cornell, and means much to those who 
are looking forward to the time when 
there will be no sex distinction in any 
department.” 

Brown University has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Letters upon Mrs. 
Julia J. Irvine, president of Wellesley 
College. 

Sixteen young women received degrees 
from Brown University. One, Miss Maude 
A. Bonner, was awarded a collateral prize 
of equal value to the Foster prize for 
excellence in Greek. It is set forth in the 
announcemeut for 1895, that the classes 
in the woman’s college, though reciting 
by themselves, receive the same instruc- 
tion asis given to the young men of the 
university, mostly by the same instruc- 
tors. They take the same examination as 
the men and receive the same degree. 

Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe 
College, Harvard University, has been 
honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws 
by the Western University of Pittsburg. 


Miss Ramsay,who has gained a first class 
in the Moral Sciences tripos at Cambridge, 
England, is a cousin to Mrs. Montagu 
Butler, the wife of the master at Trinity, 
a young woman who in 1887 took higher 
honors in classics than any male student 
achieved in her year. 


Miss Nellie Temple, who graduated at 
Vassar in 1892, has been engaged by the 
University of Leipsig to asist Dr. Raisel, 
its American professor of history, in pre- 
paring a history of the United States. 


The Lucretia Mott Fellowship at Swarth. 
more College, was awarded to Miss Helen 
Brights Smith, of Media, Pa., who will con- 
tinue her studies at Cambridge, England. 


Concerning the prominence and work of 
college women, the Philadelphia American 
remarks: 

There are those still living who can 
recall when Emma Willard began the 


| higher education of her sex by founding 


the Troy Seminary. She was told that 
she would be wanting to send the cows to 
school next, and the State of New York 
refused to spend a dollar in aiding her 
experiment. To-day, in spite of the re 
sistance of our older institutions, women 
in every part of the ccuntry, outside of 
Philadelphia, enjoy the same facilities for 
education that men do. And they are 
embracing these opportunities with an 
enthusiasm their brothers seem to have 
lost. They show this by carrying on 
their studies after graduation. They are 
now actually in charge of the intellectual 
interests of most of our American com- 
munities. They form the reading circles, 
control and fill the literary societies, con- 
duct and participate in the university 
extension work, establish and use the free 
libraries, subscribe-for the magazines, 
and in all intellectual matters take the 
lead. The ruder sex gives itself up to 


making money and managing politics; 
but unless it mends its ways it will be 
confined to the former, and women will 
take politics also into their control. Politi- 
cal power is sure to gravitate to the sex 
which has the largest intelligence and the 
heartiest interest in social questions, 
whether or not it is the best fitted to 
exercise it. F. M. A. 


-—@e, 


“WAR IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD.” 

Folly is limited to no denomination. 
After the reactionary articles of Presby- 
terian Dr. Parkhurst, the sopbistical plea 
of Methodist Bishop Vincent, and the vehe- 
ment diatribe of Episcopal Bishop Doane 
comes the Rev. J. M. Cleary, a prominent 
Catholic priest of Minneapolis, who, it is 
said, will probably be appointed bishop of 
the Sioux Falls diocese. In an address to 
the students of St. Clara Academy, ® well- 
known convent, on June 20, Father Cleary 
said : 

Never, since the demon drove Eve out 
of Paradise, has a more dastardly and 
villanous attack been made on humanity’s 
happiness than is made in the name of 
woman’s independence, under a standard 
of unreasoning and delusive warfare. 

All who have watched the trend of the 
times in the camp of the loud-voiced 
champions of woman's emancipation, will 
know that this is not overdrawn. Their 
theories have been pushed to serious ex- 
tremes. Their boldest defenders have 
dared even to claim the unholy privilege 
of revising the inspired Word of God to 
suit their mad purposes, and of bringin 
into the world a Woman’s Bible, prepare 
by women, und published by women, in 
which man will be assigned to the inferior 
agg for which they claim nature intended 

m. 


Her banner bears this device: ‘The 
new woman; man’s inveterate foe.” 
Think of that! This means, if it is car- 
ried out, war in every household. Sex 
against sex. 

It is not a little preposterous to anyone 
who knows Mrs. Stanton to hear her 
called an inveterate foe of man. Asa wo- 
man who was a wife for forty years, and 
who has brought up five sons and two 
daughters, it seems as if she might be 
acquitted of such an accusation. The 
‘‘\New Woman,” as a rule, is not hostile 
either to man or to matrimony, but only 
to injustice, and to those particular men 
who defend it: 

‘¢We all stand up against the spirit of Cesar, 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood. 

Oh that we then could come by Cwsar’s spirit 

And not dismember Caesar! But, alas, 

Cesar must bleed for it.” 

It is a pity that fallacies cannot be dis- 
sected purely in the abstract, without 
hurting the feelings of any individual. 
But, so long as individuals put themselves 
forward as concrete exponents of prej- 
udice, they must expect to have war made 
upon them. When Bishop Doane, Father 
Cleary & Co. find themselves extremely 
unpopular with the ‘‘New Woman,” they 
will accuse her of being anti-man, whereas 
in fact she is only anti-Bishop Doane and 
anti-Father Cleary. A. 8. B. 


—_—_——_—_——__~@ouq—____———_- 
AN OBJECT LESSON. 


The following despatch from Kenova, 
W. Va., to the Cleveland Press, should be 
an object lesson to those women who 
think that in America, at least, women 
have all the rights they ought to want. 
The despatch says: 


Kenova, W. Va., June 14.—A regular 
tre flic in young girls has been carried on 
for a long time between the small towns 
and rural sections of this State and the 
mines and lumber camps in the mountains. 

The girls are gathered up by persons 
who make a business of procuring them, 
and are sold for immoral purposes. Some- 
times the girls are induced to go with the 
persons who carry on the traflic by prom- 
ises of good situations at high wages; 
sometimes gifts of money or fine clothes 
induce them to go, and sometimes they 
are forcibly abducted. More than twenty 
girls, black and white, have been taken 
from this section alone. 

Once in the mountain camps the poor 
girls are completely at the mercy of their 
purchasers, who hold them by force. The 
lumber camps of northern Michigan never 
had more ter.ib!e tales to tell than the min- 
ing camps along the Norfolk & Western, 
and the logging reaches up the Upper 
Sandy and ‘lug rivers. They are full of 
young girls brought from a dozen of the 
surrounding counties. The miners do as 
they please with them, baving no fear of 
the civil officers, who are completely 
under their control. 


How long would ‘‘civil officers” so 
neglectful of their duty remain in c flice, 
if the women of West Virginia had votes? 

By the way, if woman suffrage is to lead 
to ‘‘war in every household,” how does it 
happen that the increase of divorce in 
Wyoming during the last twenty years 
has been so much less than in the sur- 
rounding States? An ounce of experiment 
is worth a ton of theory. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Louisa R. SprRaGueE, of Easton, Me., 
has been appointed commissioner to sol- 
emnize marriages by Governor Cleaves. 





Lapy HENRY SOMERSET was re-elected 
president of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Union. Lady Somerset and Miss 
Willard have both conditionally accepted 
invitations to speak before the fifth meet- 
ing of the great Anti-slcohol Congress, to 
be held in Basle, Switzerland, August 20- 
22. 

REV. JEANETTE OLMSTEAD, of Gus- 
tavus, O., and Rev. Arthur Ferris, of 
Scranton, Pa., were married on June 12, 
at the residence of Drs. W. L. and Etta L. 
Gilchrist, Ashtabula, O. Both bride and 
groom are pastors of Congregational 
churches. They were married by Rev. 8. 
B. Hershey, pastor of the local Congrega- 
tional church. Miss Olmstead has preached 
acceptably for three years at Gustavus, 
and has been active in suffrage and tem- 
perance work. 


REV. HENRIETTA G. MOORE, minister 
of the Disciples Church and member of the 
Board of Education of Springfield, O., 
was greeted with great enthusiasm when 
she was introduced as chairman of the 
Ohio State Prohibition Convention, a 
political honor never before assigned to a 
woman. Men and women stood up wav- 
ing handerchiefs and cheering with might 
and main. During her address of nearly 
an hour, she was frequently interrupted 
by applause. The Convention passed a 
strong woman suffrage resolution. 


Lapy HENRY SOMERSET and Miss 
FRANCES WILLARD have interviewed 
several British Government officials about 
presenting the polyglot Temperance peti- 
tion. They met with rebuffs, owing to 
the ministerial crisis. It is doubtful 
whether Parliament can accept a petition 
signed by aliens. Several American 
ladies, delegates to the recent World’s 
Womar’s Christian Temperance Conven- 
tion, have gone from London to Grundel- 
wald to attend the temperance meeting 
there. A large number of friends gath- 
ered at Charing Cross station to bid them 
farewell. 


Mrs. Lours KIRSHOFFER, of Orange, 
N. J., is a woman of nerve. The other 
day a hound belonging to her husband 
went mad, broke his chain and made a 
dash at one of Mrs. Kirshoffer’s sons. He 
tore the boy’s clothes, but fortunately did 
not bite hard enough to break the skin. 
Mrs. Kirshoftar rushed to her son’s aid, 
and the dog turned on her and bit her, but 
her clothes were too thick for him to 
break the skin. She then picked the dog 
up by the collar, carried him to the cellar- 
way, threw him down the steps and 
closed the door. Mr. Kirshofter came home 
later and shot him. 


Mrs. S. R. Krom, of Plainfield, N. J. 
who has been active in the movement for 
school suffrage for women, rendered a 
valuable service last year by compiling 
careful statistics of the number of women 
voting at school elections, and serving on 
school boards, in each county of New 
Jersey. She thinks equal suffrage would 
‘raise the moral tone of the whole coun- 
try, especially as regards the liquor traffic 
and the prevention of the regulation of 
vice.” The Newark Daily Advertiser re- 
calls in this connection that it was owing 
entirely to the untiring efforts of the 
women of New Jersey that the age of 
protection for girls was raised from ten to 
fifteen years. 


Mrs. VIRGINIA DONAGHE MCCLURG, 
of Colorado, is visiting the East for the 
benefit of her son’s health, which will 
probably oblige her to stay here for some 
months. Mrs. McClurg organized the 
first party, aside from government expedi- 
tions, which explored the ruins of the 
cliff dwellers in the Southwest. For ten 
| years she has made a specialty of these 
| studies and explorations, and she lectures 
| delightfully upon the cliff-dwellers, il!us- 
trating her lectures by fine stereopticon 
views and an extensive collection of 
relics. During the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, she spoke at the Interna- 
tional Folk- Lore Congress, and was 
obliged to give her course of lectures 
three times over, the last time by special 
request of the Board of Lady Managers, 
Mrs. McClurg is not only an archzologist, 
but a poet of merit, anda warm advocate of 
equal suffrage. She has a suffrage lecture 
which is highly praised, and while she is 
in the East our women would do well to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
hear her. Address Mrs, Gilbert McClurg, 








Morristown, N. J. 
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FACTS ABOUT WOMEN'S WAGES, 

In these days, when some women are 
declaring that they have all the rights 
they want, and their fellow women all the 
rights they need, and when men argue 
before a Constitutional Convention that 
women have not only rights but privi- 
leges, some facts on women’s wages may 
be instructive. 

I do not wish to present extreme cases, 
I do not wish to go over the harrowing 
tales we have heard too often. There- 
fore, I have not gone for my facts to 
sweaters’ dens or overcrowded slums, but 
have tried to find the actual state of ordi- 
nary life among working-women of a 
fairly prosperous Eastern community. 
So, for my factory illustration, I have 
taken a paper mill, where there are no 
unusually heartless conditions, and even 
profit sharing has been tried. I am not at 
liberty to give the name of the mill, but I 
have the wages directly from the owners. 

It is a paper mill, and employs about 
800 men and women. I saw the men em- 
ployed in putting the rags into the boilers, 
feeding the various machines, and taking 
the paper off the rollers. They were en- 
gaged in nothing that could properly be 
called skilled labor. I went to the room 
where the rags were picked over. I was 
told that the rags had been disinfected and 
dusted by machinery before they were 
brought here. Nevertheless, while I 
stayed in the room my throat was half 
choked with the dust, and visions of 
small pox and cholera were quite too per- 
sistent. Only women worked in this 
room. Large calico aprons and cotton 
head - wrappings were slight protection 
against the dust. The air was almost 
unbearably close. In front of each woman 
was a pile of rags, and these she was 
rapidly sorting into three piles—linen, 
cotton and wool. It was the most un- 
pleasant work in the mill. I should say it 
was the most dangerous. 

In another room, women were counting 
sheets of paper as they came from the 
great machines. I had pitied the rag- 
pickers. I wondered now, if, when dis- 
satisfied with their own work, they came 
here for a moment to look on. If 80, they 
must have taken heart for dust and rags. 
Unceasingly, eternally those small white 
squares fall from the iron hands; unceas- 
ingly, repeatedly, the woman’s fingers 
pick them up, lay them down; unceas- 
ingly, incessantly, the woman’s mind re- 
peats—one, two, three, four. As we pass 
the bowed heads, they are lifted to give 
us an instantaneous, strained glance, but 
we can see that the counting never stops. 
Some of the workers are only girls, chil- 
dren almost. Will there be fifty years of 
counting yet? The two hundred women 
employed in rag-picking and counting are 
paid each $5 a week. The men employed 
in labor, also unskilled and less trying, 
are paid an average of $10 a week. 

In this establishment, profit-sharing has 
been tried to a small extent, and $300 has 
been distributed to the employees. This 
was distributed proportionately to the 
pay. 

But the factory hands are by no means 
the worst-paid workers. Many shop girls 
receive only $2 or $3 a week, and I have 
known a case in which a girl was paid 
only $1.50. Even when the wages reach 
$8 or $10, there is plenty of food for bit- 
terness in a comparison of this wage with 
that of the men clerks. In one dry goods 
house in P——, a man and woman stood 
side by side at the dress counter. ‘They 
took down the same goods, sold to the 
same customers, and the woman’s sales 
averaged more than the man’s. The slight 
difference in work or position was that the 
man was required to get there at seven or 
seven thirty in the morning; the woman 
not till eight. The woman received $10 
per week, the man $20 per week. 

Of late years many women have taken 
up stenography, in hopes of better wages. 
The old conditions have followed them. 
Two graduates of a business college en- 
tered an office in P—— as typewriters. 
They were paid $2 a week. After three 
years’ service, they now receive $5 and 
$6. 
In book-keeping there is plenty of room 
for comparison. Women who are com- 
petent book-keepers are receiving $7 a 
week. The average pay for a man book- 
keeper is $12 a week. In one family, two 
of the brothers and the two sisters are 
book-keepers. The sisters have done as 
satisfactory work, and have received fully 
as high endorsements, as their brothers, 
yet the men get $900 and $1,200 per year, 
while the women get $500 and $600. I 
know a woman who went to work as book- 
keeper for a wholesale and retail firm in 
P— at $6 per week. The man whose 
place she filled had received $18 per week. 
In five months her pay was raised to $8, 
where it remained while she occupied that 
position. Her employer frequently boasted 
to his friends of her remarkable business 
ability. He declared she was a better 
book-keeper than the man she succeeded, 
and that she had never made a mistake. 
After three years she became head bovk- 
keeper. The firm cannot express them- 





selves strongly enough about her work in 
this position. She receives $625 per year, 
while the man whose place she took had 
received $900. 

Do you think the record will be better 
in a vocation where the women outnum- 
ber the men? How about teaching? 

In the P High School the women 
receive from $500. to $750, the men from 
$1,000 to $2,000. The women do not hold 
lower positions, or those requiring less 
ability. Moreover, they have taught there 
for years, and make teaching their pro- 
fession and life-work. The men have been, 
in most cases, those who were making 
teaching a temporary work’and a conven- 
ience. Perhaps even more clear is the 
case of principals of grammar schools, 
for there is no possible diflerence there in 
work or position. The men receive from 
$1,400 to $1500 per year. The women 
formerly received $750 and now receive 
$1.000. In the district schools we find the 
same distinction. A school in H—— pays 
$2 per week more to the teacher when 
employing a man. A district school in 
W—— had to dismiss its man teacher, 
because he could not control the school. 
They employed a woman who could, and 
paid her $14 a month less than the man. 
Consistency does not seem to belong to 
men as employers any more than as 
politicians. 

But there is one occupation which em- 
ploys more women than all other occupa- 
tions put together. In fact, a monopoly 
of it has been so forced upon them that 
it furnishes little room for comparison 
with men’s wages. Nevertheless, house- 
work, at present the great women’s occu- 
pation, gives facts and questions of more 
intense interest to women than any 
other. 

In small cities the pay for general 
housework averages from $3 to $4 per 
week. Upon the board which goes with 
these wages it is difficult to place a money 
value. The food is usually good, but in 
many cases the rooms are poor and 
crowded. Also, this board rarely includes 
the use of a sitting-room other than the 
kitchen. However, perhaps a fair average 
allowance would be $3 a week. This 
gives a fair houseworker $6 to $7 a week. 
For this she works at hard manual labor, 
on an average of nine or ten hours a day. 
In addition, she must be in call and ready 
to perform minor duties the rest of her 
waking hours, with the exception of one 
afternoon and evening a week, and a part 
of her Sabbath. As a rule, such other 
time as she may call her own must come 
as a favor from her employers, and as 
something to be asked for, not counted 
upon. Her social position, moreover, is 
fixed, as it is in no other occupation. A 
shop girl may rise socially, a servant girl 
never. Service is like imprisonment, it 
hangs to you after you get out. Such 
conditions are felt by many women to 
oftset the extra dollar or two gained in 
excess of that given for shopwork. 

But the occupation is not all together 
unrelated to men’s wages. A woman pays 
the same, or almost the same price for 
board asa man. The lower wages paid a 
woman are not consistently matched by 
cheaper living. Therefore, by the low 
wages paid to cook and housemaid, the 
man gets his board creap, and then goes 
to the office or store and hires his woman 
clerks cheap. He gains on both sides. 
Where is the woman’s gain? 

However, the women we have been 
speaking of have, at least, some money- 
wage. There is another class of house- 
workers. This class is slowly decreasing, 
thanks to the entrance of women into 
business and professional circles, and the 
consequent desire for monetary independ- 
ence. That these women earn better 
board and clothes, in many cases, than 
their sisters who receive a money wage, 
is true. That they have many privileges of 
time and authority which do not belong 
to the ordinary ‘‘servant”’ is also true. In 
addition, their social position is the same 
as their employers’. But a single fact off- 
sets all these advantages; they must take 
their remuneration in the form and at the 
time their employer chooses to give it. 
Although this is the largest class of wom- 
en workers, and although it is the class 
which receives the most uncertain and the 
most unsatisfactory wages, it is the class 
which has least of all revolted. There 
are no ‘'Houseworker’s Unions,” there 
are no attempts at legislation in behalf of 
houseworkers. There is little realization 
of their position among the women them- 
selves. This household position will be 
the last citadel to be stormed, for it is 
fortified by the most invincible of prej- 
udices—the masculine headship of the 
family. 

In the other occupations, justice is 
gradually gaining ground. It is well 
known that as we go West the wages paid 
women approximate more nearly to those 
paid men. It is a fact, the meaning of 
which has been too often overlooked, that 
in Wyoming the converging lines meet. In 
the State where for twenty years women 
have voted, in the public schools at least 
men and women receive equal pay. 

Mavup THOMPSON. 








MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Judging from the craze for military drill in 
the schools, we may yet see primary school bat- 
talions and infant class regiments. Some peo- 
ple, however, do not quite take to the idea of 
sending their children to school to learn to fight. 


It is a physiological fact that a woman's 
brain is larger in proportion to the weight of her 
body than a man’s. 
male superiority on the basis of brain measure- 
ments. 

The above lines recently appeared on 
the same day in the column of editorial 
points in the Boston Globe. 

Men have always assumed too much in 
regard to women, and the majority still 
assume that they are not fitted, by nature 
or grace, to lend a hand in the affairs of 
State or nation. They tell us that we 
are a necessary and useful appendage to 
them, and that it would be quite impos- 
sible to exist without our presence, our 
labor, our society, and our love. 

As we are not considered citizens, per- 
haps we ought not to assume anything, 
but simply state our wishes, and bring 
the logic of common sense to bear upon 
the points we desire to make. 

Nature has created us the mothers of 
the race, thus clothing us with the gravest 
and grandest of all responsibilities. We 
have, in obedience to the laws of nature, 
become the mothers of bright, beautiful 
boys—the embryo men of the future; and 
without so much as “By your leave,” 
their fathers assume the right to teach them 
the art of fighting. Whom are they taught 
to fight? Their brothers, school-mates, 
play- fellows and friends. I3 this nineteenth 
century civilization, or is it a step back- 
ward into the dark ages? If every in- 
telligent woman would consider this 
matter in its true light, their voices would 
protest in such positive earnestness, the 
air would resound with echoes extending 
from the snow-clad hills of New England 
to the ever-green, sunny vales of Cali- 
fornia. Can men make no better use of 
our ‘household jewels” than to prepare 
them to slay each other? 

If the Christian clergy decide that boys 
must be baited with military uniforms, 
guns and swords that church attendance, 
and Sunday schools may be increased in 
numbers, what becomes of the doctrines 
of love, peace, charity and humanity that 
the Christ they worship taught when 
upon earth? 

If the male government assumes that 
this is an essential part of education for 
boys, that school-yards shall become 
camping and training grounds, that 
school houses shall be turned into bar- 
racks filled with embryo soldiers, and 
the paraphernalia of war, then why should 
not we mothers insist that the girls be 
educated as nurses? Yes, educate them 
to deeds of bravery, courage, fearlessness 
in the face of blood and carnage, amid 
the din of battle; prepare them to bind 
up the shattered bones and bleeding flesh 
upon the battle field, and to care for the 
sick, the dying and the dead in hospital, 
camp and prison. What could be more 
humane and consistent than for girls to 
learn how to care for these, that they 
may save the maimed and helpless war- 
riors their brothers have tried in vain to 
kill? If, then, it be right to train our 
boys for war, let the nation be just and 
merciful enough to give the girls military 
opportunity, that they be not deficient in 
the science of practical work when bar- 
barous necessities demand women as at- 
tendants upon the inhuman fatalities of 
war. No logic can effectually assail, no 
argument overthrow these points in view 
of the fact that thousands of men perish 
for iack of immediate and eflicient care 


This settles ail assumed | 


drill, parade and fight, is to invite war, 
with all its horrible realities. 
Could women vote, or have even a voice 
in this vital matter, I am sure the 
| majority would vote for peace, even as 
| they would for temperance, purity, 
| morality, and anti-cruelty in all di- 
rections. Iguorance and thoughtlessness 
may perhaps be laidat women’s door, but 
let them be aroused and instructed upon 
| vital matters, and their vivid sympathies 
| and spiritual intuitions will lead them 
aright. 

Let us, then, educate our youth in the 
| art of peacefui warfare. Let us develop 
|; them from within outward, organize 
| them into constructive, life-preserving 

forces, that will make of them grand 
and noble men and women. If this be 
done, the causes that lead to strife and 
war will die a natural death. Teach them 
justice, truth, honor, purity, the broadest 
humanity, the utmost kindness to all liv- 
ing things, and the youth of the closing 
century would become, as men and 
+ women, an honor to the nation, a crown 
of glory to those who gave them life and 
education. 

ELLEN GOODELL Smita, M. D. 

Dwight, Mass. 











STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE LOUISIANA W.C, T. U. AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I promised to send you something about 
our W. C. T. U. Convention, held at Alex- 
andria. I wished particularly to send 
that part of our president’s address refer- 
ring to our stand on the suffrage question, 
thinking it would prove interesting to 
your readers. I have just been able to 
get the address and hasten to fulfil my 
promise. 

Seventy-three earnest, religious women 
were assembled at this Convention, which 
lasted three days. Six years ago, Alex- 
andria entertained the State Convention, 
and Miss Willard was with them. Next 
year, we hope and pray and work to have 
,her again in our own old town (Opelousas 
is older than New Orleans, and only 
Natchitoches is older.) 

We discussed many things pertinent to 
our work, but when our president said 
‘*Woman Suffrage” in her annual address, 
the fall of a pin would have been notice- 
able, so quietly expectant was every one. 
Why so? Some time before the Conven- 
tion, the president of every local Union 
in the State and all the State officers re- 
ceived notice from the Alexandria Union 
that they were anti-suffragists and did 
not wish the subject brought up at the 
Convention. This of course fastened 
attention upon that particular question, 
and elicited various replies. Some wrote 
that it was rather queer for a local union 
to assume to dictate to the State what it 
should discuss and what not; some, that 
they evinced a knowledge of the weak- 
ness of their position by refusing to dis- 
cuss it; others, that their position was 
rather anomalous, for as the W. C. T. U. 
openly aims at securing prohibition laws, 
its members ought to realize our need of 
political rights. A full fledged trickster 
could not have made a better move for 
the suffrage cause than did these anti- 
suffrage women by requesting the State 
Convention not to discuss the subject, so 
when Mrs. Goodale said ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage” every one jumped, then settled 
down expectantly, and this is what they 
heard: 

Let woman then feel her great responsi- 
bility and do her share to make this part 





upon the field, in the camp and hospital. | 

But let such education commence and | 
continue year after year, and what will 
be the result? We shall people the earth | 
with a warlike race. The fizhting ele- | 
ment will be firmly woven into the web | 
of life, and “primary school battalions” | 
and ‘‘infant class regiments”? will become | 
a source of amusement to the youth, and | 
furnish entertainment for their parents. 

We women abhor the thought of war- 
fare, and appeal to our natural protectors 
to remove far away from us the influence 
of the teaching and drilling; the sight of 
suggestive rifles, swords, and uniforms. 
We want no deadly, warlike symbols, no 
talk of war drills and sham battles in our 
homes to cast their influence upon the 
lives of those yet to be. 

Do men consider the possible results of 
military training—the outcome of the 
glitter and glare, parade and show con- 
nected with it, to say nothing jof the 
expenditure of time, strength and money 
attending the preparation of boys in the 
art of killing each other? 

Since our civil war, an excess of cruelty 
has developed, until men now assert their 
right to riot in rebellion, and assume the 
attitude of war, whenever and wherever 
they choose to collect their various 
forces. 

To think vile and wicked thoughts, to 
plot and plan deeds of darkness, is to fill 
our minds with evil, and cause our hands 
to commit the deeds we educate our 


of the earth as like unto the kingdom of 
heaven as earth cau be. At this day and 
time, when the da'ly papers are filled with 
the question of suffrage, one could scarce 
make a public speech on vital issues at a 
woman’s convention without mentioning 
woman sufirage. To be abreast of the 
times we must know all about it—its vic. 
tories, its defeats, and the arguments for 
and against its general adoption. 

As I was trave ling on the cars some 
time ago, I met one of our prominent. 
legislators, a keen, liberal-minded, think- 
ing man. After talking for some time on 
popular topics, he remarked that the one 
reform most needed, and the reform which 
would usher in all other reforms, was 
reform in the suffrage laws of the State 
and nation, and he continued, “I wish 
you ladies would take up that question 
and work out the reform.”’ 1 smiled, as 
I replied, **Do you think that would be in 
‘woman’s sphere’—would not all think 
we were working simply for woman suf- 
frage?”’ We all realize that we do need 
better suffrage laws; that we need a bet- 
ter system of balloting ; that we need edu- 
cational and perhaps property qualifica- 
tions. As the leader of the W.C. T.U. 
hosts of Louisiana, a broad-minded, think- 
ing set of women, I believe it right and 
proper and educative to touch upon any 
vital question of the day in this address. 
The piacing of the ballot in the hands of 
woman is a vital question presented to all 
statesmen and thinking people for settle- 
ment, so we should think on it and discuss 
i 


t. 

Our State W. C. T. U. is unjustly ac- 
cused all around of working for woman 
suffrage. It is thrown at us asa slur or 
objection to our work at all times. When 
we ask a favor for one of our workers, 
when we would secure a church or hall 





brains to perform. To prepare for war by 


for lectures or entertainments, when our 





conventions are to meet and our women 
seek entertainment for our delegates, the 
same old cry goes forth from those who 
do not care to aid us anyway, ‘Your 
Ww. cC. T. U. is working for suffrage.’’ 
Many of our workers are coming to think 
that we might as well adopt'a suffrage 
department and work in earnest for the 
ballot for woman, as to bear the trials 
and snubs which are given us for the m2re 
accusation. 

I have never advocated, and do not now 
advocate work for woman suffrage by the 
W.C.T. U. of Louisiana. There isa suffrage 
association in the State to do that work. 
We have all we can do to do the Christian 
temperance and prohibition work needed. 

Our National W. C. T. U. has woman 
suffrage as part of its creed, but it does 
not make this creed obligatory, and every 
member of the Louisiana W. C. T. U. 
can endorse it or not, as she pleases and 
deems right, in just the same way that 
she can personally endorse any special 
church creed. . 

For sound and good reasons the Louis- 
jana W.C. T. U. have never taken up that 
department of work, and no resolution in 
regard to it has ever been passed by our 
convention. Unfortunately, the large 
class of women in our State who are not 
intelligent enough to vote would make 
universal suffrage a curse at the present 
time to Louisiana. Suffrage qualified by 
education and property qualifications 
might be an untold blessing. Some of 
our Southern States have studied earnestly 
and deeply into this question and have 
adopted work for equal suffrage. Let us 
not fear a discussion of the question, 
whether we approve or disapprove it. 
‘*‘Woman suffrage is no longer theoreti- 
cal. but practical and realizzd. ‘To prove 
this, hear the resolution unanimously 
adopted at a recent session of the Wyo- 
ming Legislature: 


Resolved, By the second Legislature of the 
State of Wvoming, that the possession and exer 
cise of suffrage by the women in Wyoming for 
the past quarter of a century has wrought no 
harm and has done great good in many ways; 
that it has largely aided in banishing crime, 
pauperism and vice from this State, and that 
without any violent or oppressive legislation; 
that it has secured peaceful and orderly elec- 
tions, good government and a remarkable de- 
gree of civilization and public order, and we 
point with pride to the fact that. after nearly 
twenty-five vears of woman suffrage not one 
county in Wyoming has a poorhouse, that our 
jails are almost empty, and crime, except that 
committed by strangers in the State, a!most un- 
known; and, as the result of experience, we 
urge every civilized community up n the earth 
to enfranchise its women without delvy. 

Resolved, That an authenticated copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded by the Governor of the 
State to the Legislature of every State and Terri- 
tory in this country, and to every legislative 
body in the world; and that we request the 
press through out the civilized world to call the 
attention of their readers to these resolutions. 


Judge Valentine, of the Kansas Sua- 
preme Court, after observing for some 
years the effect of the women’s vote in 
municipal elections, said: 


The women’s votes have generally been 
cast in favor of good officers and good 
government. When it is known that 
women may vote at city elections if they 
choose, only the names of fairly good 
men or fairly good women will be pre- 
sented for offices, for, as a rule, only such 
can be elected. 


The editor of the Christian Register, 
Rev. S. J. Barrows, writes as follows of 
the election in Boston, December, 1894: 


I had the pleasure this morning of ac- 
companying several ladies to the polls, 
and saw them properly installed in their 
Australian booths. The policeman who 
stood by the door was superfluous. Evi- 
dently, the women have introduced no riot- 
ing or disorder. There was no smoking, 
no expectoration. The polling-place was 
as quiet as a school-room, where, in fact, 
many of the el ctions were held. One 
smiles now when he recalls the terrible 
things which were predicted if women 
were allowed to go to the polls. The 
women were not absent long enough to 
neglect their household duties. The only 
anomalous thing was that the women 
were not allowed to vote for as many 
officers as the men. That a woman should 
be allowed to vote for school committee 
and not be allowed to vote for street com- 
missioner, councilmen, aldermen or mayor, 
and on the question of license or no license, 
seems to me a ridiculous deprivation. I 
was told of an incident in the recent elec- 
tion in Colorado which shows the political 
catholicity of mothers. A creche was 
established on election dav for the care of 
the babies of mothers who went to the 
polls. The women who established it 
made no distinction on account of party. 
Republican babies, Democratic babies and 
Populist babies were alike welcome, and 
together partook of the milk of human 
kindness. 


By this you will see that ‘‘the world 
do move’’—for slowly, but surely and as 
certainly as that day follows night, the 
women of the South are awakening to 
their need of a ballot. Their husbands, 
too, are going round to that point of view 
—though still slowly. The W. C. T. U. 
is every where accused of being a sub rosa 
suffrage organization. It is not, but the 
development on educative lines which its 
active work brings about certainly does 
drive women to a realization of their need 
of suffrage, for we never know just how 
hard « stone wall is till we butt our heads 
against it. 

Read a “‘sweet girl graduate’ before us 
a few days ago: “A truly womanly 
woman has no higher ambition than to 
rock the cradle and thereby rock the 
world.” And we thought, ‘‘Poor child, 


you will find it far harder to rock the world 
than the cradle,for you do not seem to real- 
ize that the destiny of the human atom in 
the cradle depends so little onthe way you 
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rock the cradle, but almost entirely upon | Mrs. Rathbun, who presided, intro- 
| duced Rev. T. L. Messeck (Universalist 


the character, good or bad, which its 
father’s former life has stamped indelibly 
upon it, and upon the environment in 
which it is to be reared—which environ- 
ment depends much upon ballots. For 
our country is what the voters make it! 

We had Belle Kearney and Mrs. Snell of 
Mississippi with us. 
much about suffrage, but live it. We have 
had also Mrs. Tomlinson of North Caro- 


lina and the president of the Michigan | 
W. C. T. U., who gave us some fine talks | 
| points in a short address. 


on Parliamentary Drill. 
Hoping I have not tired your readers, 


and wishing that the JOURNAL went into | 


every Southern home, I am 
A Louisiana cuffragist 
R. R. SETLOON, 
Opelousas, La., June 18, 1895, 
a ain 


POND-LILIES FROM PALMETTODOM., 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Please permit me to correct the one 
mistake in your rendition of my letter in 
last week’s JOURNAL. Instead of ‘*Win- 
zeh Inn,” it should have been the ‘*Win- 
yah Inn.’ The name is Indian; and is 
borne by the shining volume of waters, 
‘*Winyah Bay,” at whose head is the port 
of Georgetown, a colonial settlement coe- 
val with Charleston. 

There are also two little matters I for- 
got to put in my letter last week, which 
I will take this opportunity of presenting 
to the readers of the JOURNAL. One isa 
historical fact, furnished me by Mr. R. 
Kelso Charles, of Darlington, from whom 
a letter was received by Miss Laura Clay 
and myself, addressed to our party, in 
which was the following statement: 

The question of woman suffrage is not 
a novel one in South Carolina, for it was 
here that the first experiment in the his- 
tory of the world was tried. 

In 1768, the new parisn of St. David 
having been formed by the act of the 
General Assembly, writs of election came 
down for the election of a new member to 
that body. We have now the old poll 
list, and it contains the names of 157 
electors. Of these six were women, 
named as follows: Rebecca Lido, Frances 
Benton, Catherine Little, Elizabeth Coun- 
sel, Frances Gillespie and Sarah Booth. 
The names of these women voters were 
among the most distinguished of that day ; 
and are familiar family names in Darling- 
ton and adjacent counties to-day, where 
they have left hundreds of descendants. 

It is a notable fact that this right of 
suffrage to women was given under 4 
constitution formulated by the men of 
South Carolina. who had repudiated that 
impracticable one concocted by Locke and 
his coadjutors. 

Another pleasant little factuality, as 
effective in overthrowing the theory that. 
women “would not vote if they could,” I 
used in my speechifications during our 
suffrage tour, as follows: 

‘‘Not long since, the people of Marion 
had an object lesson in the vote actually 
cast by the property-owning women in 
regard to the school funds. When these 
timid, home-loving women were told that 
their votes would decide whether the 
school (Marion’s pride) should go on or 
stop, there was no hesitation about leav- 
ing dinner cooking on the stove, or im- 
portant jobs at the sewing-machine, but 
they one and all hastened to cast their 
votes. One of these women voters of 
South Carolina hadn’t left home before 
for six months. 

So we believe the home-loving will be 
the readiest to leave home in the day 
when, by going to the polls, they can 
make our Palmetto Paradise purer of 
whatsoever noxious prejudice or unjust 
law tl reatens the peace of the country. 

Vireinta D. YOUNG. 

Fairfax, S. C., June 19, 1895. 
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NEW YORK NOTES. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 4, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journa(/: 

I am sure it will interest your readers 
to learn that the organization of West- 
chester County, N. Y., began really on 
June 10, when preliminary arrangements 
were entered upon in Yonkers; yet, after 
all, Mt. Vernon had the first meeting. 
On the 12th, I called on Mrs. Milton Rath- 
bun of that place, knowing her to be a 
woman of a rare combination of intel- 
lectual and executive qualities, and that 
during the winter of ‘93 and ‘94 she had 
herself lectured in her town and pushed 
the petition for the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Mrs. Rathbun immediately gave 
her help in all directions, in that spon- 
taneous way that is like balm to an or- 
ganizer. 

Mt. Vernon is a prominent town in 
Westchester County, having a population 
of 20,000, double the population of the 
census of 1890. We had difficulty in find- 
ing a hall, but at last the W. C. T. U. let 
us have Willard Hall at a largely reduced 
rate, the expense for which Mrs. Rathbun 

aid. 

The meeting was appointed for June 18. 
Unfortunately, with all our care, it came 
upon an evening when there was an Ep 
worth League Convention and an enter- 
tainment of the Baptist Boys’ Brigade. 
which depleted the audience. 


They don’t say ! 


clergyman), who opened the meeting 
with prayer. Mrs. Hammond favored the 
audience with piano selections, and Mr. 
Robinson sang several solos, all of which 
were appreciated. I spoke on ‘How 
Woman Suffrage Became Fashionable,” 
and was glad to know that several antis 
were present. At the close I urged the 
organization of a Political Equality Club, 
and Mrs. Rathbun seconded my appeal 
with much vigor, making some telling 
Suffice it to 
say that when we left the hall we had a 
splendid organization, embracing some of | 
the very best people in Mt. Vernon. This, 
in spite of all the difficulties in the way, 
was enough to make an organizer sleep | 
the sleep of the just. | 
Yonkers was booked for the 20th. It | 
was a dissgreeable night, warm and show. | 
ery. There was, therefore, a small au- 
dience. My subject was ‘‘Woman’s Indi- 
viduality’”’ (upon which I first addressed 





| 


/an audience in the large hall of Cooper | 


| Union, New York, over fifteen years ago). 
It was impossible todo more at Yonkers 
| than to utter a preliminary battle cry, as 
| some who would have helped in orgauiz- 
| ing were out of town; but it is expected 
to complete an organization there in the 
| early autumn. 
| To-day has been spent in White Plains, 
| making preparations for a meeting Tues- 
| day night. The remainder of the week 
| will probably be devoted to Putnam 
County. Immediately after July 4 I shal! 
| travel in Suffolk County. I expect to 
speak at Huntington, July 8. Friends of 
the cause in Suffolk, near the Sound and 
near the ocean as well, can greatly help 
by preliminary efforts. We may be hot 
in this weather, but we are not so hot as 
we shall be by and by, if, through our 
negligence, we let the great opportunity 
which our New York State has slip 
through our grasp. 

The great difficulty with new suffragists 
is that they rest too much in purely edu- 
cational methods, and do not organize for 
practical work. 

Communications will reach me addressed 

HARRIETTE A. KEYSER, 

252 W. 99th St., New York City. 
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CALIFORNIA NOTES. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although you have doubtless been fav- 
ored with full accounts of our Congress, 
I cannot forbear adding a word. 

No one who had not been born a suf- 
fragist, and grown up in a community 
of foreign and other bigots on the woman 
question, where the very word ‘‘suffrage”’ 
was uttered almost with bated breath, 
where blackguards of the press have for 
years reviled and insulted its advocates, 
could appreciate the full significance of 
it all; those packed audiences listening 
with breathless attention to the words of 
the noble women whose names were once 
a by-word and a scorn among them—au- 
diences (proverbially late in San Fran- 
cisco) who ate their dinners at five, and 
thronged to the hall an hour before the 
time for opening, hundreds being turned 
away from every session. In point of 
numbers, interest and enthusiasm, there 
has been nothing like these meetings in 
the history of the city. I am a Native 
Daughter, and ought to know. 

The papers gave a page or more a day 
to accounts of the Congress, which ac- 
counts were usually fair and favorable. 
But one Democratic organ, to whom the 
large dose of suffrage proved nauseous, 
remarked caustically that ‘ton Monday 
the subject was ostensibly ‘The Home and 
Economics,’ on Tuesday ‘The Home and 
Esthetics,’ ete., but in reality it was 
‘Economics and Woman Suffrage,’ ‘Esthe- 
tics and Woman Suffrage,’ and on Thurs- 
day (Political Day) it became suffrage 
pure and simple.” 

In the language of an ardent admirer, 
‘‘Anna Shaw captured the town.” Busi- 
ness men of notoriously conservative 
views, who came to sneer, remained to 
applaud her witty utterances, and came 
and came again. Yea, verily, Anna How- 
ard Shaw, we need thee, and must have 
thee to stump the State for the campaign. 

The universal appreciation of Miss 
Shaw, the honors tendered to her and dear 
‘‘Aunt Susan” in the shape of a banquet 
by the Unitarian Club (consisting of 
prominent and influential male citizens), 
and the official action of the Board of 
Education in ordering the schools closed 
at noon in order to enable the teachers to 
hear Miss Anthony (an unprecedented 
and most noteworthy event in the his- 
tory of the movement, in my humble 
opinion), show that we are not so unen- 
lightened, after all; and when in addition 
Miss Anthony has done us the honor to 
declare publicly that the papers of our 
Pacific Coast women were equal if not 
superior to any she had ever listened to, 
we have reason to feel proud of our suc- 
cess, and to hope that we may be per- 
manently delivered out of the slough of 








| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Woman's Journal. 


WENZEL’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


BY M. P. NEALL. 


Wenzel was busy pasting pictures and 
newspaper cuttings into his precious scrap- 
book. 

A man knocked at the door. He told 
Wenzel he had come for some furniture 
and household goods that Wenzel’s mother 
was going to lend the new minister till 


| his owncame. Wenzel’s mother had gone 


away. She had told him about the 
things, but he could not remember in 
which room they were. He went up 
stairs with the man, and looked in the 
north chamber, and then in the south. 
The best looking beds, tables, rugs and 
chairs seemed to be there; so he told the 
man to take them. Then he took his book 
and went over to his cousin Frank’s, to 
show him how well it looked. 

Frank was not at home, so he waited 
till quite late. At last Frank came, and 
seeing Wenzel, cried out, ‘‘My! won't you 
catch it, Wen, when you see your mother! 
you sent the wrong goods off this after- 
noon. I have just come from there. But 
you can stay with me all night, she says. 
Hullo, let’s see the scrap-book.” 

Wenzel did not feel as happy in show- 


| ing his book as he had thought he should. 


He was thinking about his mistake. 

That night there was a fire in Wenzel’s 
home. The hired man was nodding over 
his evening paper with a lighted pipe. A 
barn started, burrirg slowly at first, 
until it reached the shavings in a basket 
on the kitchen floor. The sleepy man 
got his eyes open and rushed for the door, 
crying, ‘‘Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

Wenzel’s mother, ali tired out from a 
long day’s journey, was resting on a sofa 
in the sitting-room. She started up and 
began to save this and that, from closets 
and trunks. The neighbors came and 
helped. It was too late to do much good. 

Wenzel slept all night, and knew noth- 
ing about the fire till morning. He was 
stold his mother had come for him. He 
was afraid to meet her; but she on'y 
hugged and kissed him. 

‘*Mother,” he whispered, “I am sorry 
I sent the wrong things to the minister. 
I did not pay attention to what you said, 
I was so busy with my scrap-book.” 

“It has turned out all right, my son,”’ 
she said, “for that furniture at least is 
saved ; and you are safe and sound.” 

“It was the scrap book that saved 
them,” and Wenzel jumped up and down. 
“Tam so glad I came over here, for if I 
had been at home, it might have been 
burned.” 


HUMOROUS. 


He—You can tell a woman’s character 
even by the arrangement of the tidies on 
the chairs in her parlor. 

She—But suppose there are no tidies ? 

He—Then she is considerate. 





“I don’t hold agin’ this here new wo- 
man business so much as some,” said Mr. 
Jason. ‘It’s jist her nateral bent fer in- 
formation takin’ a new tack. Ef she 
wasn’t tryin’ to find out all about govern- 
ment an’ microbes she would be tryin’ to 
find out all about the neighbors, an’ you 
know the trouble that leads to.”’—Jndiana- 
polis Journal. 


‘‘Bumpley seems wonderfully well satis- 
fied with himself.” 

‘Yes. There’s nothing you can men- 
tion that he doesn’t think he knows all 
about.”’ 

‘**Well, I suppose you can’t blame him. 
He has no children old enough to ask 
questions and take the conceit out of him.” 
— Washington Star. 


‘‘Mamma,”’ said Jack, ‘‘may I go out to 
play ?” 
‘*No, you must sit still where you are.” 

Pause. 

**Ma, can’t I go down in the kitchen?” 

*You may not. I want you to sit per- 
fectly quiet.” 

Another pause. 

‘‘Mamma, mayn’tI sit on the fioor and 
play marbles?” 

‘‘Now, my dear boy, I have told you 
twice that I want you to sit just where 
you are and be quiet, and I mean exactly 
what I say.” 

Third pause. 

‘*Ma, may I—grow?’’—Harper’s Young 
People. 








WHY NOT You? 

When thousands of people are taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to overcome the weak- 
ness and languor which are so common at 
this season, why are you not doing the 
same? When you know that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has power to cure rheum- 
atism, dyspepsia and all diseases caused 
by impure blood, why do you continue to 
suffer? Hood’s cures others. why not 
you? 

Hoop's PILts are prompt and eflicient. 
25c. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stons BLACKWBLL, and Lvor 
E. ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman’s JouRNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
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ss Patter 

Dress Patterns 
OF EVERY STYLE AND KIND 

Cut to order while you walt. 

Walsts, Jackets, Skirts, Sleeves or 

Capes, 3) cents each. Suits, $1.00. 


tm" Remember, we cut to actual 
measures. 


PITTOCK’S DRESS - CUTTING SCHOOL. 


| Beacon St., Boston. 
Mail Orders Promptly Fillet. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


—0F — 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


With Catalogue of 6,000 Names and Appendix, 
now ready ard for sale at W. B. CLARKE'S, 
340 Washington Street. Price $1. Or sent to 
any address by writing to 
THOMAS CUSHING, 
170 Newbury Street, Boston. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTHmorRE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, 3clentificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fullparticu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President, 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Votce Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—AT— 
90 W. Springfield St , Boston, Mass. 


Stammering and orher defecta in voice and speech 
cured. Priv te and sclasa tnatruetions. Open*for 
lecture enwxgements. 





QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP, 
»And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED. 


Ferris 
Good 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 


MODERN Ideasof & 
HEALTHFUL Dress are Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist, or Buttons, 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckleat hip 
for ose supporters. ‘l'ape fastened buttons—won't pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
© — Send for illustrated atate, 
ERRIS BROS. Manufact and Patent 
pene Opice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—537 Market St., San Francisco 







Either 
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Wheel ‘Chairs 


FOR SALE and TO RENT. 


—ALL KINDS OF— 


INVALID FURNITURE. 


Repairing, 
Cleansing from Moths. 


Any article of Furniture made to 
order by 


$.C.SMALL.&CO. 


90 Canal Street, Boston. 


Morphine & Opium Habits 


CURED IN 3 DAYS 


By the Maes, Boston Narcotic Cure Co., 
At their Sanitarium, 667 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. This is an absolute Cure, harm 
ess and painless. Cures Guaranteed. 


Mother 
and Babe. 


An important book, by 


Mrs. Jenness. Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free, 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


11444 5th Ave., N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 











Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print 


903 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD'S LAST NOVEL, 


Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Francis H. UnpERwoop 
LL. D., suthor of ‘Quabbin,” “The Poet and the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,” etc. $1.75. 


*Hlebeth Wilsor, a Daughter of New Hampshire 








: ~ By Eiza NELSON BLair (Mra, Henry W. Blair). 
WU, 


Neighber Jackwood. By J.T. Trowpr'pce. New 
anc revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Readings fromthe Old English Dramatists, 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS Win: Low (Mrs. Ire 
ving Winslow). With notes. Two volumes, Cloth, 


gilt top, $3.50, 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New England. Containing full description, key 
and literary references. By M.A WILcox, Professor 
of Zoology, Welk s'ey College. 60 cents net. 


Make. W . y. FLavivs J. 
Re fe Hid for the King. Rev. Fiavivs J. Bropst 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76. By SamveL ApDsms 
DRakk, author of ‘Our Colonial’ Homes,’ “Nooks 


ard Corners of New Englend Coast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” ¢tc. Illustrated, 
about $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Everett T. Tom- 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andri w Field.” ITllus- 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and his compan- 
fons In the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


Inthe Saddle. By OLiver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series, Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Series. 


Across Indin, or Live Boys in the Far East. 
By OL. ver Ortic. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Story of Patriot's Dav.. 
Concord, By GrorGE J. VARNEY. 
5U cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schoots, societies and o hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19 h of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sorpuie May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 


Uniform + ith ‘Wee Lucy,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy's ( hildren”’ 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS 


Reference Handbook of American History. 
By the Liprary Metnop. Frr Secondary Sehcole. 
Period of thy Constitution, 1789-1589. By A. W. Bach- 
EL'R. 5) centa, net. 


The Study of Ergitsh History. By the Lasora- 
TORY MetTHop. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 cents net. 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. By 
the LABRAT. RY MET: OD. By CAROLINE W. TRASK. 
40 cents net. 

In Press—Rt FERENCE HA} DBOOK OF GREEK History, 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their’classrooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desi: ed them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Gift 


Becnuse I Love You. Edited by Anya E. Mack, 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth, white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems, 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5v. 


In Wild Rose Time, By Amanpva M. Doveras 
author of “Larry,’ “Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osbi ree of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” ete. $1.50. 


Patience, A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnau D. CuEensy. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 


& 
Making. and Kish Breeding. By Joun Har- 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Lexington and 
Cloth. illustrated, 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 544. 

These bonds are amply secured by; 


FIRST MGRTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


#105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of 100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 





. A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND, 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
ParlorCars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journa! Office. Boston. Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
ice, 50cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Y ou Manuscript STANDS a good 
r chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 














ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Jackson, Mick 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

Thereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
& advocates. 
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REPUBLICAN NATIONAL LEAGUE CON- 
VENTION, 

Believing that it is the duty of every 
citizen to act with the party whose 
principles and men seem to him preferable, 
and also that woman suffrage is the most 
important question in American politics, 
I belong to two political clubs, and 
have for several years attended the an- 
nual National Conventions of the Repub- 
lican Leagues in the interest of woman 
suffrage. Accordingly I left Boston on 
Monday, July 18, with my friend Major J. 
Henry Gould, for Cleveland,O. While 
there I was the guest of Mrs. Louisa M. 
Southworth, and at her hospitable home 
had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Ever- 
hard, State president of Ohio W. S. A., 
Rev. Misses Murdock and Buck, Mrs. 
State Senator Clark, and other active 
sufiragists. I was glad to meet in the 
convention many old friends earnest in 
sympathy with the suffrage cause, and 
also fifteen regularly accredited women 
delegates acting on terms of perfect 
equality with the men of their respective 
State delegations. 

Being chosen by the Massachusetts 
delegates a member of the committee on 
resolutions of 44 men, representing every 
State and organized territory except Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Florida, and also on 
the sub-committee of 11, I had the best 
possible opportunity to urge the adoption 
of the two resolutions which I presented, 
had any resolutions been adopted by the 
convention. Those I offered were as fol- 
lows: 


We again recommend to the favorable consid- 
eration of the Republican clubs of the United 
States, as a matter of education, the question of 
granting suffrage to women at all elections. 
The growing appreciation of the value of 
women’s cOoperation is shown by the presence 
of 15 regularly accredited delegates in this con- 
vention. We congratulate the women of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming upon their possession of the 
elective franchise, and on their recent efficient 
help in rescuing those States from Democratic 
and Populist misrule. 

We arraign the Democratic administration for 
its failure to demand for American citizens in 
Turkey the rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
subjects of all European nations, or to make any 
public remonstrance against the frightful massa- 
cres inflicted by the Sultan of Turkey upon his 
Christian subjects. 


The resolutions were received with 
cries of no, no, and yes, yes, followed 
by great applause, and under the rule 
previously adopted went to the committee 
on resolutions without debate. 

No doubt woman suffrage would have 
been reaffirmed; indeed, the address pre- 
pared by the sub-committee contained the 
reaffirmation. But the representatives of 
the silver States, finding themselves in a 
hopeless minority, both in the convention 
and on the committee, in their demand 
for resolutions favoring the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, asked that the 
Leagues should make no expression this 
year on any public question whatever, 
but should refer al! resolutions to the 
Republican national convention of 1896 
which will meet within the coming year 
authorized to formulate a platform bind- 
ing on the party, which of course the 
Leagues are not competent to do. These 
gentlemen represented that no party 
could carry their States if pledged to op- 
pose a free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. The convention 
not being willing to so declare, they asked 
us to say nothing, and leave them to carry 
on their fall elections untrammelled by 
any expression whatever. Accordingly 
the following was adopted by a vote of 
the full committee: 


Whereas. section 13 of the constitution of the 
Republican League of the United States says: 
“This League shall not in any manner endeavor 
to influence the action of any national, State, 
county, or municipal convention,’’ we, the dele- 
gates of the Republican League of the United 
States in convention assembled, do hereby re- 
new our allegiance to the principles of the Re- 
publican party and pledge our best efforts for the 
success of the candidates of that party. Be- 
lieving that this convention has no instructions 
from the Republicans of the United States or juris- 
diction under its constitution to frame or enun- 
ciate party platforms, we hereby refer all reso- 
lutions in relation to public questions to the 
Republican National Convention of 1896, with 
entire confidence that its action will redound to 
the prosperity of our people and the continued 
glory and advancement of our country. 


Had there been time, this policy of eva- 
sion and postponement would have been 
earnestly contested. Congressman Robin. 
son, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Res- 
olutions Committee, intended to move in 
convention, as a substitute for the above, 





an address prepared by the aub-committee 
which reaffirmed resolutions of former 
conventions, but an unexpected dispute 
over a question of constitutional law, and 
a refusal of unanimous consent to suspend 
the rules, postponed the consideration of 
the resolution until the very eve of ad- 
journment, when there was n> time left 
for discussion. 

The fifteen women delegates and the 





representatives of the mountain Ststes | 


were a unit for the woman suffrage 
resolve. These encouraging facts would 
have insured a renewal of the suffrage 
plank had the question come before 
the conventlon. What made the ap- 
peal of the silver mining States especial- 
ly influential was the fact that on the 
result of the next fall elections in Utah 
depends the control of the U. S. Senate 
by the Republicans. The two Senators, 
then elected, will decide the political com- 
plexion of that body for years to come. 
Mr. Allen of Utah and Senator Carter of 
Montana, chairman of the Republican 
national committee, used every power of 
persuasion to prevent any expression, and 
while silence was exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory to all, and to some of us almost 
humiliating, it was adopted from a mag- 
nanimous desire on the part of an unques- 
tioned majority for harmony and concilia- 
tion. 

It was refreshing to note the respect 
and regard manifested toward Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, president of the Women’s 
Republican National League and toward 
the women delegates from New York, 
Illinois, Tennessee, Wyoming, Arkansas, 
Colorado, ete. Ex-Senator Warner Miller 
said it was the first Republican convention 
he had ever attended where he had used 
the words ‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen.” 
Congressman Mondell of Wyoming, on 
the other hand, said that he had never in 
his life attended a political convention not 
partly composed of women, and had never 
voted at an election where women did not 
take part as voters. H B B. 
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“INSEPARABLE INTERESTS.” 

Miss M’Intyre says: 

There is not a single interest of women 
which is not shared by men. What is 
good for men—what protects their in- 
terests—also protects woman’s. We may 
look to men to further what in their judg- 
ment seem the best interests of life and 
property, and in doing this they protect 
both man’s and woman’s interests, be- 
cause they are inseparable. 


It is true that at bottom the interests 
of men and women are inseparable. So 
are the interests of capital and labor, of 
blacks and whites, of Americans and for- 
eigners, of Catholics and Protestants. 
Fundamentally, the interests of all human 
beings are identical. It is best for all 
that the fair thing should be done by 
each. But the view which different classes 
take of their own interest is often far from 
being identical; and experience proves 
that generally, when one class undertakes 
to legislate for another, the fair thing is 
not done. This has never been shown 
more clearly than in the legislation of 
men for women—legislation which was 
not enacted by barbarians or brutes, but, 
as a rule, by men of good intentions. 

It never was for the real interest of 
either men or women that husbands 
should have absolute and despotic con- 
trol of their wives’ property, persons, 
children and earnings. But for centuries 
men thought it was, and those laws pre- 
vailed everywhere until within the mem- 
ory of persons now living. It never was 
for the real interest of men that women 
should be debarred from education; yet 
until lately, that opinion was almost uni- 
versa), and the admission of girls to col- 
lege was fought with the same predictions 
about damage to womanliness and destruc- 
tion to the home that are now used against 
the admission of women to suffrage. It 
is not for the real interest of men to-day 
that a mother should have no legal rights 
in her minor children as long as she lives 
with her husband; or that if her husband 
dies intestate she should inherit only one- 
third of his personal property, while under 
the same circumstances he inherits one- 
half of hers; or that the husband who 
survives his wife should have the life use 
of the whole of her real estate, while she 
has only the life use of a third of his. It 
is not for the real interest of men that 
women should receive less wages for 
equal work; yet a committee of male 
school teachers has just been lobbying in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature against a 
law asked for by the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, to give women 
teachers the same pay as men where the 
work done is the same. Wyoming, it may 
be ebserved in passing, has had such a law 
for years. 

Women are legally as well protected as 
men from damage to their property by 
fire or thieves, but not from the loss of it 
by unequal laws of inheritance, etc. 
When it comes to some things more valu- 
able than property, the difference is still 
more marked. It is not for the real in- 
terest of men that the age of protection 





for girls in Delaware should be seven 
years, and in several other States ten, 
twelve, etc. It is not for the real interest 
of men in Massachusetts that the law 
should provide a heavier penalty for steal- 
ing a fine cow than for ruining a virtuous 
woman ‘by fraud and deceit.”’ It is not 
for the real interest of men in New York 
that public solicitation should be a legal 
offence on the part of women, but not on 
the part of men. It is not for the real 
interest of any one that houses of ill fame 
should be already licensed in some parts 
of our country, under police regulations 
which deprive vicious women of even the 
rudimentary rights of human beings, 
while allowing vicious men to go scot free. 
Yet there are constant attempts to in- 
troduce this system in other places; and 
some opponents of equal rights for women 
openly argue against woman suffrage on 
the ground that it would make the success 
of such attempts impossible. A great 
deal might be written about the one-sided 
legislation along this line; but the facts 
are notorious. 

In short, while the real interests of all 
members of society are inseparable, peo- 
ple are generally quite unable to take an 
impartial view of them, and therefore class 
legislation is always one-sided. Even 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, in an article declar- 
ing that it is impossible for men and 
women ever to have any separate interest, 
asserts that if women were allowed to 
vote, they would make laws ‘‘in their own 
interest, and against that of men.’’ Yet 
Prof. Smith probably would not deny that 
women love their husbands and sons as 
much as men love their wives and 
daughters. 

One class cannot represent another, 
even with the best intentions; and the 
more radical the difference in tempera- 
ment, training and point of view, the 
more impossible it becomes for one to 
represent the other adequately. Until 
women have the ballot, their interests 
never will be fully represented ; and, what 
is worse, the moral and humanitarian in- 
terests of society will not be fully repre- 
sented either. A. S. B. 
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' TWO NEW LEAFLETS. 


Two new equal rights leaflets will soon be 
ready fordistribution: Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi’s able address at the New England 
Annual May Festival, price 15 cents per 
hundred; and ‘'The Military Argument,”’ 
a compilation of Miss Blackwell’s recent 
editorials in answer to the objection that 
women ought not to vote because they 
cannot fight; price 30 cents per hundred. 
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MRS. FOSTER AT THE CLEVELAND CON- 
VENTIO 


At the great banquet given by the cit- 
izenf of Cleveland to the National Repub- 
lican League, 1,950 delegates were pres- 
ent. Toastmaster Hoyt, in a few compli- 
mentary words, introduced Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, to respord to the toast ‘'The 
Woman’s Republican Association of the 
United States.” He said: 


Although she does not cast a vote her- 
self, nevertheless, by the force of her 
irresistible logic and by the charm of her 
persuasive oratory she makes votes. 


At the mention of Mrs. Foster’s name 
cheers from one part of the great 
Arcade answered cheers from the opposite 
side. As the speaker advanced and came 
within view of the banqueters, the an- 
swering applause united in one great 
chorus to the accompaniment of waving 
hands and handerchiefs. Mrs. Foster 
waved her hand in response and received 
another greeting. Her voice was admir- 
able modulated .and was heard as well as 
the masculine voices that had preceded 
her. She said: 


No development of the last decade is 
more indicative of progress and hopeful 
results than is the newly awakened inter- 
est of women in social economics and 
civil and political affairs. The appeals of 
philanthropy, education, charity and 
religion had long found response in 
woman’s intellectual and moral nature 
and commanded all her energies not 
absorbed in personal service to the home. 
The temperance crusade, the anti-slavery 
reform, the political equality movements 
—all were born of this quickened intel- 
lectual and moral sense. ‘The mixed and 
dense population which followed com- 
mercial prosperity precipitated questions 
of social economics with which the old 
world had struggled for centuries. Under 
popular government there is close con- 
nection between all interests of the people, 
and in civics and politics is found a re- 
sponse to charity, philanthropy and eco- 
nomics. The mind of the average Amer- 
ican has followed this sequence. Woman 
—because not a voter—arrived at this 
comprehension of citizen relations later 
than man, but she has arrived. Many 
women are now fully abreast with the 
best men in comprehension of the widest 
human relations and responsibilities. 

This convention represents the brain 
and heart of vigorous American manhood ; 
the manhood of the present and of the 
future, more largely than of the past. 
This convention also for tha first time 
seats in its midst the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the approaching hosts of 
American womahood. 

Woman’s influence in politics is direct 


when she votes, and also indirect, through 








educational and social agencies. In order | 
that woman may’protect her uncentested | 
interests, she needs every avenue for the 
expression and application of her influ- | 
ence. Also the State must command all 
the influence of all its citizens, before the 
ideal free government is realized. 

Wyoming was the first State to ask all 
the influence of all its citizens. From its 
plains and from its mines this influence 
comes. From Cheyenne, the capital, to 
Casper on the frontier, and from ranches 
hundreds of miles beyond, its men and 
women voters come. The present Gov- 
ernor drove from his ranch one hundred 
and fifty miles, bringing his wife and 
little girls to the convention which nomi- 
nated him to be Chief Executive of that 
free Commonwealth. Woman’s political 
- ~sgpee there is good, and often control- | 
ling. | 

Ia Kansas—historic, heroic Kansas— 
women vote at municipal elections, and 
help to regulate the domestic aflairs of the 
State. 

In Illinois women voted at the last 
November election, not only on the school 
question, but for a lady member of the | 
board of trustees of the State University. 

And Colorado, the Centennial State, see 
where she stands! Women have full suf- 
frage there, and are recognized in every | 
way in party organization, a woman from 
each county being member for her coun‘y 
with a man on tho State Central Com- 
mittee. Women are alsoon the minor and 
local committees of the State. Much as 
Colorado Republicans had hoped from the 
epfranchisement of women, their most 
ambitious expectations were more than 
realized in that splendid Commonwealth. 
The cultured women of Denver, in beau- 
tiful homes, emulated the zeal and intelli- 
gence with which women in rural districts 
and mining camps called both men and 
women voters to support good government 
and maintain the dignity of the law. 
Good women did vote; bad women, if such 
there were, were lost in the grand chorus 
for the home and the flag. The last muni- 
cipal election in the city of Denver was a 
severe test of the courage of the women. 
It is charged that local politics there are, 
or have been, of the Tammany Hall type. 
It is, however, conceded that the women 
did their full share of the most disagree- 
able of all political work and helped elect 
a good ticket. 

In California aleo women were loyal 
and active under the guidance of their 
central committee. 

In the Empire State was the most con- 
spicuous victory of last fall’s campaign. 
In it women were an influential factor. 
The overthrow of Tammany Hall will 
appear as the Pike’s Peak of 1894. Women 
of many shades of political opinions joined 
in the anti-Tammany campaign but Re- 
publican women led in organized effort. 
They marshalled many voters at the polls, 
and rightfully rejoized in the accomplished 
victory. 

I have great pride in looking into the 
faces of the women delegates and visitors 
here. I may be pardoned, I am sure, if I 
refer hy name to my long-time friend, the 
treasurer of the Woman’s Republican 
Association, Miss Helen Varick Boswell, 
of New York City, who comes as delegate 
at large from the Empire State. New 
York honors itself and honors Miss Bos- 
well by this chivalric selection. 

Gentlemen, we contend sometimes 
lustily for our rights; we bear our bur- 
dens with loyal pride; but you subdue 
us quite when rights and burdens are 
crowned by your courtesies. Might we 
be permitted to remind you, even in 
this hour when you do us all honor 
by your choice of Miss Boswell, that 
New York will gain in all good things 
when it enfranchises Miss Boswell and 
all its women citizens? 

There is another large class of women 
who have little personal knowledge of 
or interest in political affairs. They say, 
‘*Politics is man’s work, not woman’s, but 
I'd be ashamed of John if he shirked.” 
Gentlemen, some of you know these 
women. In politics a man (or a woman) 
cannot choose his associates on educa- 
tional, social, or even moral grounds, but 
he can and should always preserve his 
personal honor. Happy are the thousands 
of women who as hopefully aud fearlessly 
commission husband and son to the hard- 
ships and encounters of hand to hand 
political warfare as ever lady fair com- 
missioned brave knight, or Revolutionary 
dame sent forth her homespun clad hus- 
band to meet British red coats. Let 
these loyal home women, wives and 
mothers, be included on the roll of honor 
with those of us who, on the platform and 
in the convention, give testimony and plea 
for political righteousness. 

The Women’s Republican Association 
knows no class, or race, or creed, or dis- 
tinction. Neither is belief in the great 
reforms of the day a test. Woman suf- 
frage, which most of us believe in; the 
temperarce cause, which most of us 
espouse; these are not in all parts of the 
nation included in our party platform. 
Our motto, ‘‘The home defended and the 
flag sustained by the principles and poli- 
cies of the party in the nation and in the 
State where our residence is’’; this is our 
shibboleth in party work. We do not 
resign individual convictions, we do not 
forego personal work along other lines. 
These things we do in the educational and 
social association of organized Republican- 
ism; but, gentlemen, when called to 
action, when your ranks are closed for the 
bloodless battle of ballots, then we are 
with you for however much of political 
righteousness the people have attained 
unto. Sometimes this ‘‘much” is, alas, 
very little, but we take courage and do 
the best we can to establish that little. 
Thank God, though the — holds with- 
in its ranks a quota of human ignorance 
and human frailty, though it weakens 
sometimes, wavers sometimes, still the 
grand trend, the glorious sweep of its 
legislation and administration has been 
aud is to the summits of the highest civil- 
ization the world knows. To be least in 
such an army is nobler far than to be chief 
in any other.” 
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PRE&S WOMEN AT LEISURE. 

Those members of the N. E. Women’s 
Press Association who are, like dear 
Charles Lamb, “in love with this green 
earth,” and who could steal a few hours 
for refreshing in its beauty and peace, 
carried away a delightful memory from 
the charming home of one of their mem- 
bers, Miss Emily Ransom, at Newton 
Centre, where they were made welcome, 
Junel9 The arrangements for comfort 
were complete, a special car being put at 
the disposal of the press women at the 
Albany Station in Boston. A short, shady 
ride by electric car brought them to the 
pleasant house embowered in trees and 
surrounded by brvad green lawns. House, 
piszzas, hammocks and pretty black horse 
were all put at the service of the guests, 
while Miss Ransom, her mother, and her 
sister, Miss Eva Ransom, were unwearied 


| in their hospitality. Everybody did full 


justice to the delicious lunch served under 
the cool shade of wide-spreading hem- 
locks, where the air was sweet with the 
breath of red roses growing near. 

A few matters of business were infor- 


| mally discussed, a trip to Atlanta in the 


fall was decided upon, a vote of thanks 
sent to the Governor for his wise appoint- 
ment of the press president on the Massa- 
chusetts Commission for Atlanta, and a 
warm one given the kind entertainers. 
Then the members wandered at their own 
sweet will in restful ways. Reluctantly 
the guests took their departure by groups 
as the afternoon went on. Those who 
were so fortunate as to return to the city 
via Chestnut Hill Reservoir barge and car, 
were enchanted wlth the fine view from 
Newton Heights, the broad boulevard, and 
the picturesque drives along the water 
side. Cc. W. 
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WOMAN’S COLUMNS FOR CONVENTIONS, 

Woman's Columns (back numbers) will 
be sent free for distribution at Conven- 
tions, provided postage on the same is sent 
to usin advance at the rate of ten cents 
per 100 copies. We have 4 limited num- 
ber of copies left over each week, which 
we will gladly send to those who will put 
them to good use and will invite their 
friends to subscribe at fifty cents a year. 
To those who will act as our agents we 
will allow a commission. 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Union Signal will revert to a cus- 
tom of former years, and omit two issues 
in midsummer. The last issue before the 
holiday, July 11, will be the special 
World's W. C. T. U. number, containing 
full accounts of the great London meeting 
and the ‘‘doings’ of the white ribbon 
party on the continent. Then, says the 
Union Signal: 

Editors, proof-readers, compositors and 
everyone connected with the paper will 
hie away on the first train or boat to a 
cool, quiet spot, and spend the two weeks 
conscientiously seeking renewed ability 
tor their various arduous tasks. 

Chancellor Canfield, of the University 
of Nebraska (President-elect of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio), contributes to Harper's 
Weekly an article on ‘‘University Life in 
the Northwest. Uther important educa- 
tional articles published in the Weekly 
during the month are: ‘*The Centennial 
Anniversary of the University of North 
Carolina,’’ by President Winston; ‘‘The 
Centennial Anniversary of Union Col- 
lege,” by President Raymond; ‘The Col- 
lege for the Deaf at Washington,”’ by N. 
B. Maury; and ‘‘A Shipbuilder’s Dual 
Monument’’—the Webb Home and School. 

The New Orleans Daily Picayune fre- 
quently contains news of suffrage work, 
and not long ago it republished an article 
contributed by Ellis Meredith to the New 
Cycle on **Equal Suffrage in Colorado.” 
In this article the election campaign of 
1894, as carried on by the women of the 
different parties, is graphically sketched. 
Although this campaign has become a 
familiar story to the readers of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, the following excerpts 
will be enjoyed: 

Men had said sneeringly: ‘‘Women will 
never attend the primaries,” but not only 
did they go to the primaries, but they 
took thither men who knew no more about 
primaries than they did, though they had 
voted for years, and the women were now 
to cast their first baliot. 

Ose woman who has a horror of appear- 
ing ‘‘strong-minded” hit upon a happy 
device to maintain true womanliness 
amidst the permutations of a campaign, 
(One year, one little year ago, she 
was a remonstrant). She was an officer 
in a prominent political club, and had 
necessarily much work to do; so, in 
going about in public places, when she 
entered an elevator she made it a rule to 
give whoever was with her a cake recipe; 
in the next elevator she talked uf bonnets 
and millinery; and thus, between cookery 
and clothes, she managed to escape the 
odium of seeming a manly woman, en- 
grossed in primaries, registrations, recep- 
tions to candidates and the endless toil of 
a campaign. 

Perhaps the most amusing circumstance 
of the Democratic campaign was the prop- 
osition made in their convention, in all 
seriousness, by one of the male delegates, 
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to change the emblem of the party from 
a ro ster toa hen and rooster. Of course 
it wis laughed down. 

[t cannot be claimed that the women 
have made no mistakes, or that they have 
always conducted themselves wisely and 
well, but undoubtedly the vast majority 
have done so. The headquarters have been 
more attractive ; they have not been loung- 
ing rooms or loafing p'aces for smoking, 
drinking, ete. It is claimed that this has 
been ‘‘the dryest campaign” ever held in 
the State, and there is no reason to dispute 
this claim. 

Oddly enough, in the middle of this end- 
of-the-century sketch as it appears in the 
Picayune, is an illustration of ‘the kinds 
of pins our grandmothers used,” four 
neatly trimmed thorns of different sizes. 

The Golden Rule, of Boston, continues 
its Christian Endeavor along the suffrage 
line by publishing, on June 20, two origi- 
nal articles in answer to the question 
“Should Women Vote?” Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell gives reasons why they should 
vote, and Mrs. Lyman Abbott, under the 
title ‘*‘ Woman's Real Rights,” claims ‘‘ex- 
emption from suffrage.”” Mrs. Abbott 
says that ‘‘some of the most perplexing 
sociological problems of the day must be 
solved largely by women,” forgetful of 
the fact that a host of women, in trying 
to solve such problems, have been led 
straightway to a consuming desire to 
vote. F. M. A. 

«er — 


SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Woman Suffrage was discussed at the 
Prospect Union last Wednesday evening. 
There was an audience of about 75, many 
young men and women being present. 

In the necessary absence of Rev. Mr. 
Ely, Mr. Wood presided. Mr. Fred W. 
Dallinger spoke first as an advocate of the 
new law which calls for a vote next fall. 
Mrs. M. P. C. Billings followed in the 
negative, giving reasons why the proposed 
vote would not be a fair test of public 
opinion. The subject of woman suffrage 
was then presented by the same disput- 
ants, and an interesting discussion fol- 
jowed by members of the debating society 
of the Union. Mr. Schwarz, made the 
point that since our ancestors yielded 
their freedom for the privileges of govern- 
ment, customs have been changed and it 
bas become necessary to change the cus- 
tom regarding women so as to give them 
the power of voting. Mr. Fitzgerald 
thought women had for years been the 
equals of men, but not acknowledged as 
such. The Australian ballot had done much 
to purify politics. If women voted, better 
men than now would enter political life. 
Mr. Perkins disagreed with most said on 
both sides. He thought the ballot a duty 
the women should assume, but not igno- 
rantly. Woman suffrage has been opposed 
by the liquor dealers. An unknown ele- 
ment makes the vote harder to manipulate. 
The reform should come slowly, as a 
growth. Mr. Mehegan spoke in favor. 
An opponent referred to an article in 
The Popular Science Monthly as embody- 
ing his views. A vote was taken on the 
expediency of woman suffrage, which 
stood 22 in favor and 29 opposed. The 
audience was very appreciative and stayed 
till a late hour. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


NEW YORK, JUNE 26, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Mayor Schieren of Brooklyn has ful- 
filled his promises and has appointed 
women on the Board of Education in that 
city. He recently sent in his list of new 
commissioners, sixteen in all, of whom 
five will be: Mrs. Emma Pettingill, Miss 
Elizabeth H. Perry, Miss Isabella M. 
Chapman, Mrs. Mary E. Jacobs, and Mrs. 
Henry A. Powell. Mrs. Pettingill is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts State Nor- 
mal College and was for some years & 
teacher in Brooklyn. For the last ten 
years she has been a successful steno- 
grapher, having been employed in many 
notable cases. Miss Perry is a graduate 
of the Packer Institute, and was presi- 
dent of the class of 1886. She is president 
of the Fortnightly Club, which is engaged 
in benevolent work in the Eastern Dis- 
trict. Her father and one of her uncles 
served on the Board of Education. Miss 
Chapman is a daughter of the late Dr. 
Chapman and an alumna of the Packer 
Institute. She is the president of the 
woman’s branch of the League of Loyal 
Citizens. Mrs. Jacobs is the wife of An- 
drew Jacobs, a Sixth ward merchant, and 
is a vice-president of the Woman’s Club, 
and active in the affairs of the Second 
Unitarian Church. Mrs. Powell is the 
wife of the Rev. Henry A. Powell, who 
resigned the pastorate of the Lee Avenue 
Congregational Church about ten years 
ago and became a lawyer. She is president 
of the Girls’ Improvement Club, on Bed- 
ford Avenue, and a director in the Health 
Protective Association. Mr. Powell was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention 
last summer, and made an eloquent speech 
in support of our cause. 

In this city the Board of Health recently 
appointed fifty physicians as the summer 
corps of tenement house inspectors, at a 
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three women have been given places— 
Drs. Frances G. Deane, Mary E. Mitchell, 
and Sidonia Weiss. 

All the public functionaries of Albany 
do not share the reactionary views of | 
Bishop Doane. At the commencement 
exercises of the State Normal College | 
held in that city recently, Dr. Charles R. 
Skinner, State Superintendent of Public | 
Instruction, made the address to the grad- | 
uates, and spoke on the high duties that 
awaited women and the probabilities that | 
a future Legislature would give them the 
right to vote. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the new Constitution a commission for the 
formulation of the charters for cities of 
the second class has recently been sitting 
in the various towns of this State having 
less than one hundred thousand inhabi-. 
tants. When it reached Albany Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell appeared before | 
the Mayor, and asked that some represent- 
atives of the claims of women might be 
heard. Mr. Wilson was courteous, and 
said that he strongly favored the advance 
ment of women and that in case of any 
vacancy on the Board of Education he 
should be glad to appoint some women as 
members of that body. When the com- 
missioners sat, the woman suffragists were 
well represented. The principal speakers 
were Dr. James H. Ecob, Dr. William M. 
Brundage, and Mr. Henry T. Sanford, 
who presented a mass of facts and statis- 
tics bearing on the question. They con- 
tended that in justice to women Albany 
should have police matrons, a house of 
detention for women, and women on the 
School Board. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St 


salary of $100 a month. Among them | 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS, SARAH RUSSELL MAY. 

The death of this widely known and be. 
loved lady has brought sorrow to a very 
extended circle. Not only in the rural 
home where neighbors and townspeople 
have, through the nearly sixty years of her 
abode in Leicester, regarded her always as 
a sympathizing, helpful friend; not only 
by the many warm friends in the city 
home of her early days; and not only by 
the many kinsfolk now abiding in near and 
in distant parts of our own land and in 
foreign lands; but by the many whose 
acquaintance has ripened into warm re- 
gard, respect and affection, will the loss 
be felt of one, whose sincerity and unaf- 
fected goodness have been to them a 
source of delight through all the years. 
Sarah Russell, born in Boston, January 5, 
1813, was the third of four daughters of 
Nathaniel P. and Sarah (Tidd) Russell. 
Her father came in early manhood from 
his home in Danvers, and became associ- 
ated with that eminent merchant, Robert 
G. Shaw. Sound judgment, strict integ- 
rity, and courteous and generous methods 
soon won for him success and general re- 
spect, and he held many offices of trust. 
Her mother was a lineal descendant of the 
patriot William Dawes, who co-operated 
with Paul Revere, while the latter crossed 
the river and went forward arousing the 
people to prepare to resist the coming in- 
vader, himself escaped, and, crossing 
Boston Neck, hastened forward on horse- 
back on a similar errand through Rox- 
bury, Brookline, Watertown and villages 
beyond. The subject of this sketch 
passed herearly days in her father’s suc- 
cessive homes in Derne and Walnut 
streets, and at the corner of Joy and Bea- 
con streets. At the school of the Misses 
Thwing her native refined tastes were 
confirmed, and afterwards, for several 
years, she enjoyed the instruction of that 
model teacher, George B. Emerson, whom 
she ever after regarded as a valued friend. 
When eight years old she lost her mother, 
and her auut Lucy—the late Mrs. Richard 
Ward of Roxbury—took charge of the 
family, until her father’s second marriage 
with Miss Hannah (Dawes) Hammond. 
Mr. Russell's family were constant at- 
tendants at the West Church, under the 
pastoral care of Rev. Dr. Charles Lowell, 
than whom few pastors were ever more 
loved and trusted. His constant kindness 
and his consoling words in times of mourn- 
ing were cherished memories throughout 
Mrs. May’s life. Of her sisters, the eld- 
est, Adeline, married Rev. Charles 
Francis Barnard, of Boston; Harriet mar- 
ried Hon. George T. Davis of Greenfield, 
and the youngest, Louisa, married Wen- 
dell T. Davis, Esq., also of Greenfield. 
Sarah was a frequent visitor at the house 
of her uncle, Rev. Dr. Palfrey, pastor of 
the Brattle-Square Church, and after- 
ward Professor and Dean of the Faculty 
of the Divinity School at Cambridge. It 
was here that Mr. May, then of the Senior 
Class in that School, made the acquaint- 
ance of his future wife. Mr. May had 
been, during more than a year, minister 
of the church in Leicester, when, in 
November, 1835, they were married by 
Rev. Dr. Lowell, with a manner so pater- 
nal and benignant as to leave an enduring 
imprestion on the favored witnesses. 
Leaving in her native city a great nunber 
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of warmly attached friends, she at once 
adjusted herself to her new position, and 
in the beautiful mansion, the gift of Mr. 
May’s father, began a home which has 
been a model of family comfort and edu- 
cation; a most attractive resort of chil 
dren, grandchildren and visiting friends; 
a centre of influence for promoting the 


welfare, the improvement and the good | 


will of all within its ever-extending range. 
Such service led Mr. May to resign his 
piace in the pulpit, to assume the arduous 
duties of Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Anti Slavery Society. With what fidelity 
and with what success these duties were 
discharged need not here be recited. 

Gradually Mrs. May became, through 
conviction brought by her own reading 
and reflection, interested in the Anti- 
slavery cause. Thenceforward, for many 
years, she gave to it her name and her 
influence, her active support and her 
presence at the annual bazaars in Boston, 
held by the well. known, devoted, honored 
ladies, who, undeterred by the frowns of 
society, the reproaches of the pulpit, the 
scurrility of the press and threats of vio- 
lence, not always limited to words, went 
steadily on, without wavering, and gener- 
ally without retort, to achieve the im- 
measurable work of relieving the bond- 
man of his fetters, and the country of the 
heavier burden of responsibility for that 
great wrong. 

She took a he)pful interest in the Holley 
School in Virginia; the Tuskegee School 
in Alabama; the Hampton School, and 
the Indian School in Montana. A true 
disciple of Dr. Charles Lowell in her gen- 
erous, unsectarian spirit, she had warm 
friends in all denominations, and her kind- 


ness to young persons and her motherly | 


interest in her young relatives were con- 
stant and beneficent. 

During the long continuance of the 
family home, the family circle remained 
unbroken. The children are four—Ade- 
line and Elizabeth Goddard, whose home 
is in Leicester, Edward, pay director U. 
S. Navy, and J. Russell of Boston. 

Mrs. May’s strength had long been de- 
clining. Early in June, by her physi- 
cian’s advice she went to her younger 
daughter’s seaside cottage in Maine, where 
she had before found restful enj»yment and 
benefit. But the end came soon and 
suddenly on June 13th. 

On Monday, June 17, funeral services, 
in the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
conducted by Rev. Charles G. Ames and 
Rev. Christopher B. Eliot of Boston, and 
Rev. Nathaniel Seaver of Leicester, were 
attended by a large number of loving 
friends. J. 3. MM. 


Mrs. May was thoroughly, sincerely in- 
terested in the Woman Suffrage movement, 
giving no heed to the superficial witticisms 
(so called) about it; she always read 
carefully the WOMAN's JOURNAL, and was 
one of the company of women in Leicester 
who first openly declared for action in 
school suffrage, and voted. She was 
a member of the School Suffrage Associa- 
tion and a regular contributor toits funds, 
and never in any way faltered in her 
advocacy and devotion. H. B. B. 





—+or- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Christian Endeavor Convention 
soon to assemble in Boston, will probably 
be attended by from 30,000 to 40,000 
members. 

A great interest in school suffrage has 
arisen in New Haven, Conn., and the ap- 
pearances are that the women will cast a 
large vote. 

The remonstrants have sent a copy of 
Miss M’Intyre’s pamphlet against equal 
rights for women to each member of the 
senior class at Wellesley College. 


Wendell Phillips Garrison, a son of 
William Lloyd Garrison, received on last 
Wednesday from Harvard College the 
Honorary Degree A. M. 


A Pan-American Congress of Religion 
and Education was held at Toronto, Can., 
July 18 to 25, at the pavilion in Horticul- 
tural Gardens, Carlton Street. Major J. 
B. Merwin, editor of American Journal of 
Education, St. Louis, Mo., made a fine 
address on ‘‘The Press as an Educational 
Factor.” Major Merwin is a warm friend 
and advocate of woman suffrage. 

At West Newton, Mass., a parlor meet- 
ing was held by the remonstrants on 
June 17 at the house of Mrs. John W. 


Carter. There was a large attendance. 
Wiss Mary A. J. 
read papers against equal rights for 
women. During the same week a re- 
monstrant meeting was held at the house 
of Mrs. Lord, of Newton, and another at 
Newtonville. Papers were circulated for 
| the signatures of women willing to join a 
society in opposition to equal suffrage. 


Miss O. M. E. Rowe, the brilliant cor- 
| respondent of the Worcester (Mass.) Spy, 
| writes from this city concerning a memo- 
| rial to Elizabeth Peabody, who, more than 
| all others, advanced the kindergarten 
| movement in America. She says: 
| It is now proposed to establish, in a 
crowded tenement house district, a 
| Kindergarten Settlement, where the little 
| children of the poor can be gathered daily 
into its beneficent life. Besides the kinder- 
| garten school, there will be classes for 
‘training nursery maids, as well as for 


mothers of the neighborhood in making 
life more bearable. One cannot help hop- 
ing that dear Miss Peabody may know of 
this extension of her influence, for even 
the celestial joys of Paradise cannot dim 
| her great love of the little ones. If I mis- 
take not, this is the materializing of a 
plan gradually worked out by Miss Lucy 
Wheelock of Chauncy Hall School. The 
funds will be raised by a membership fee 
of three dollars to the Elizabeth Peabody 
| House Association. 
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“and Positively NO HIGHER PRICES, 


Houghton | & Dutton 
Photographic 
Material. 


| We carry by far the best selected line 

of Amateur Photographic material of 
any to be found in Boston, and we 
| warrant every article we sell as being 
direct from the minufacturer, and of the 
highest quality obtainable. 

We have three fine dark rooms for the 
use of customers, free of charge, and 
experienced photographers in charge to 
give instruction free to all purchasers 
of cameras or material. 

In addition to this, we can save you 
money on your goods. It is no trouble 
for us to show goods or quote prices on 
any article you may desire. A few speci- 
men prices are as follows: 

Folding Cameras from...........-+ 
$8.50 to $42.00 

Hand Cameras from.............++- 
$6.80 to $26.35 

Tripod Cameras from.......-...+... 
$10.20 to $85.00 
Lenses from.... $2.56 to $125.00 
Shutters from..... $1.70 to $15.00 
Printing Frames: 4x5, 30c.; 5x7, 
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We undersell everybody in the business 
on these. We carry all siz3s, colors, etc., 
for amateur trade, and quote as samples 
of what we can save you: 


Piain Edge Mounts, siz? 4x5, per 
OOD. cpanckacsanss sonentecssseuets 36c. 
Gilt Edge Mounts, size 4x5, per 
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Gilt Eige Maroon Mounts, size 4x6, 
76c. 


All other sizes in proportion. 
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Orders. 


Houghton & Dutton 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE SQ. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E.Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


A Castle Square Production of the Comic Opera, 


The Brigands, 


Reduction in Prices this week : 


All seats on First Floor . 50c. 
All seats in Balcony and Dress 
Circle. . oe 2 8 8-2 


All Seats Reserved ) 








Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 
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To 





To Take a Trip 


Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north si’e Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), week days at 10 A.M. and 2 and 
4.30_P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. and 2 
P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A.M. and 4.80 
P.M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.80 A. M. and 2.15 P. M, 
Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 

of 50 Trips, $12.50. 

For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. 8S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 





SUNDAY TRAINS, commencing Jan. 31, 1895. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction aud the West, ¥.00 A.M, Accommoda- 
tion for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M, express, sleep- 
ing ears for Chicago and St. Louis. 

‘or Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 
5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 8.25, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the Watertown Branch, 8.50 
10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.25, 10.18 P.M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A, M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 
7.30, 8.25, 0.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham. 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 
8.25, 9.45, 10.15 P.M, 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 0.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway St., Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
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I SHALL NOT PasS AGAIN THIS WAY. 


The bread that bringeth strength { want to give 
The water pure that bids the thirsty live; 

I want to help the fainting day by day; 

I know I sha!! not pass again this way. 


I want to give the oil of joy for tears, 

The faith to conquer crowding doubts and fears; 
Beauty for ashes may I give alway; 

I know I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give good measure running o'er. 
And into angry hearts | want to pour 

The answer soft that turneth wrath away; 
1 know I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give to others hope and faith, 
I want to do all that the Master saith. 
I want to live aright from day to day, 
Knowing | shall not pass again this way. 
—School Journal. 
_— +H 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
DR. PARKHURST. 


BY 8. 8. 


Brother Parkhurst, Brother Parkhurst, 
Of your talks we've had enough, 

In that most benighted “Journal”; 
They’re—forgive us—simple stuff. 

On the old ‘‘new woman”’ question 
Your ideas are very trite; 

Of this andromaniac twaddle 
We confess we're wearied quite. 

Though this word that you've invented 
Sounds so fine, "tis nothing more 

Than a thought that has been uttered 
Many million times before. 


Brother Parkhurst, Brother Parkhurst, 
All your logic is unsound 

For your chief, pet proposition 
Rests on most unstable ground. 

lf a difference fundameatal 
*Twixt the sexes, as you say, 

Does exist and bas existed 
From creation, then, I pray 

You'll explain how it can happen 
We can lose so readily, 

By mere change of oecupation, 
All our femininity ! 


Brother Parkhurst, Brother Parkhurst, 
This is shocking disrespect 
To your Maker, when so plainly 
On his skill you do reflect. 
Sure you lack the trust in Providence 
That a preacher should possess, 
Else this bugbeer ‘“‘andromania”’ 
Would not thus your soul distress. 
And so cause you to imagine 
That by trifles such as these 
The designs of the Creator 
May be thwarted thus with ease. 


Brother Parkhurst, Brother Parkhurst, 
Can you not this truth perceive ? 

That which nature ne’er intended 
That a woman should achieve, 

Rest assured, dear sir, she never, 
Never in the world will do; 

In this matter, Stuart Mill said, 
Nature needs no belp from you. 

She made this pervasive essence 
Which you talk so much about, 

And, dear brother, she is able 
To take care of it, no doubt. 


Brother Parkhurst, Brother Parkhurst, 
As you doubtless are aware, 
Each man bas his limitations, 
So pray keep within your sphere. 
Of municipal reforming 
We are ready to confess 
(With the help of the new woman) 
You've made —thus far—a success; 
But in things concerning woman 
Don’t you think you can efford 
Not to meddle, but entrust them 
To herself, sir, and the Lord? 
San Francisco. 


— «@ — 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten, 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 


(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BUILDING OF THE FUTURE. 

‘The fact is,” said Dunstane, breezily, 
‘we ought never to have come to this 
place at all. A flat in Kensington would 
have made all the difference in the world 
to our position.” 

Priscilla’s laugh rippled out. 
foolish person ! of course it would 

The clatter of the Buildings was around 
them; the heavy shuffle of uneducated 
feet; the flap of a woman’s slipper down 
at heel; shrill voices of children, mis- 
placed aspirates, the crying of a baby for 
whom life is not padded, a muttered curse. 
These were the sounds made by the waves 
on the beach; beyond these, from the 
Euston Road, came fuller voices; the 
noise of the traffic, the shriek and rush of 
trains, a strong subdued hum, the roar of 
the great human sea. 

“One room further west would have 
been better than three here,” Dunstane 
said. His voice held balances weighing 
sound. Priscilla’s eyes widened. ‘But, 
dear, one room! How could we?” 

‘Plenty of people do.” 

‘“‘Yes, I know; and I am so sorry for 
them! But you are not serious, Dunstane? 
It is better to live here humbly than to 
go further west, and sacrifice everything 
to show. Here we are among poor people 
—and we are near the stars.” 

“The young girl’s ideals again,” he 
said, smiling. ‘*When will my wife learn 
to be a practical woman?” 

‘It is I who am practical,” she returned, 


“You 


” 





quickly. ‘Before we were married, you | that they could not live on ten shillings 4 
thought as I did; but now you want to | week, he talked of the uses of adversity 


stucco our lives with position and show 


—the gilt on the other side of the shield. 


and pretence. I am content to be a plain | Poverty brought out the best in a man. 


working woman.” 

“You only succeed in being a little 
goosie gander!” he said. 
darling, that [ shall never get work so 
long as this place stamps me & poor man? 
What gentleman could I ask to come here, 
among these hob-nails and baggy knees? 
I can’t understand how I ever consented 
to live here. We have been five months 
in town, and I have done no coaching. I 


don’t regret it so much, since I have an | 


opportunity of getting on with the book. 
That, of course, is the great thing to be 
considered. After all, the present does 
not count in the highest scheme of life.” 
Priscilla had to stop her writing to lis- 
ten tohim. He paced the room talking. 
He sketched the future, when the world 


‘Don’t you see, | 





Endurance and fortitude were bread for 
the soul, to be bought without money. 
From this eloquent hymn to poverty he 
would go out, returning with a pair of 


spring chickens. ‘Courage, Priscilla! 
the larder is not yet empty.” 
Priscilla_did not lose heart. She only 


set herself to her writing. She must work 
for the present, and leave Dunstane to 
dream ofthe future. She tried bravely to 
hold on to her belief in his-future. Dun- 
stane’s terms at Cambridge were a scaf- 
folding he had set up for the raising of 
that future. But the planks and poles 
had taken the place of the building itself. 
Inside them there was nothing but the 
airy structure of his belief in himself and 
his great work. The only teaching that 


would be at his feet, grateful for the new | had come in his way was unworthy of a 


religion he had given it. He spoke of 
faith and hope that grasped the ideal on 
earth. Heaven was all very well, but no 
one had ever come from Heaven with 
credentials proving that a belief in 
it was well founded. Faith in one’s 
self, in one’s work, in one’s future—a 
future that could be handled—that was 
Heaven; salvation. Life was real, no 
mere haze across an open grave. It was 
the worker who grasped immortality; the 
man who gave his mind, his thought, to 
the world. The book he was going to 
write would be an ethical bomb, shatter- 
ing ancient fables, when truth was given 
to the world. 

Priscilla listened with growing im: 
patience. She had heard it so many 
times in these five months! 

‘*Dunstane, dear, [ think you are mak- 
ing a mistake.” 

**What mistake, little wife?” 

**You are aiming too high. Army pupils 
and coaching are al! very well when a man 
has established himself; but one should 
be content to begin low.” 

“Other men don’t begin low. Felix of 
Jchn’s stepped into a good thing last 
week. No, Priscilla, ‘Greatly begin,’ that 
is my motto. A man sets his own stand- 
ard. The world takes him on his own 
valuation.” 

‘*Till the world finds him out.” 

Momerie looked at her amiably. ‘‘Wom- 
en have no ambition,” he said, smiling. 
“You are quite content with Buildings. 
I aim at better things.” 

‘A castle in Spain!’ She did not smile 
as she said it. Momerie reflected that a 
pretty woman could have a very hard 
mouth. He had not noticed Priscilla’s 
dimples for a long time. 

‘*Would you have liked me to take that 
night school and drum declensions into 
the head of the baker’s apprentice?” he 
asked, gayly. 

‘*I should have taken it in your place,” 
said Priscilla, equably. ‘The apprentice 
would not have been a baker ; bakers work 
at night, in ghastly bake-houses, and they 





die soon—before they dream of declen- 
sions.”’ 

Her brow was troubled. ‘That ‘‘women | 
have no ambition” had bitten. She was | 
beginning to loathe the word. These last 
months had been sacrificed to Dunstane’s 
ambition. But it was quite true that she 
was content to live in Regent’s Buildings. 

The blood in her veins had the thrill of 
health in it. Life was full of interest; 
crammed with it. The bushel of the com- 
munity was heaped and running over with 
it. She missed the country, but Regent’s 
Park in the spring, when grass and trees 
have not put on dust and mortality, is not 
a bad substitute for fields and hedgerows. 
She liked the sudden shooting of green 
spikes, the flame of the crocus, breaking 
out of the sward. It was prettier than 
the massed colors in the beds. And cow- 
slips and yellow kingcups were cheap in 
the Hampstead Road; she could make 
her room golden for twopence. She 
missed the nesting time of the birds; but 
London offered her more than Frodsham 
had ever given. The people—oh, the peo- 
pie! Green leaf and blue sky had never 
touched her as did these wan faces that 
waited at her threshold, and went with 
her up and down the wide city. 

Wherever she went, she heard the roar 
of the city like the voice of the people 
moaning. If she could only silence the 
moan! If she could only help them! If 
she could only bring the gladness back 
into the pitiful eyes of the children! But 
she could do so little! She was a poor 
woman, like the women around her. Life 
had her, too, whirling her around in its 
great mill, grinding her heart down to the 
white hopelessness of want. 

It would soon come to that with them. 
The money on which they had launched 
their little craft was getting less and 
less. There had been no rainfall to re- 
plenish the pool. Already the boat touched 
bottom ; she saw the mud round them. 

But Dunstane did not see that they 
were aground. He was only interested in 
the streams on which. by and by, they 
would float out to wider waters. The 
present was nothing to him. Had they 





not an annuity? If Priscilla suggested 


‘Varsity man.” He looked at it, and 
talked of the spirit that, being deprived 
of the suitable, accepts patiently the pos- 
sible; but he did not take it. And, 
though the thought was still nebulous, 
Priscilla had disappointed him. In marry- 
ing, he bad unconsciously built on her 
position. It made a good basis for that 
future around which the scaffolding was 
erected. And he had looked ahead, even 
when blinded by the flash and blaze of 
his love. Whatever heights he reached, 
she at his side would not lessen them. 
But Priscilla had no influence, and her 
father would not help them. He had even 
refused Momerie’s request that he would 
give a reference to pupils. Dunstane had 
found out that the Rector was an oyster 
in his shell; and his daughter was not the 
knife that would open the mollusk. And 
Priscilla had no aspirations. All her ideas 
centered round an income. She could not 
see farther than to-day. Her advice was 
not “Hitch your wagon to a star’; but. 
‘*Hitch yourself to your wagon, and pull.” 
She had no imagination whatever. Still, 
she was very pretty and very lovable; 
brave, and sweet, and patient. It was 
not often that her mouth looked hard; 
and no one should expect perfection ina 
wife. That would ruin all chance of 
domestic happiness. And she was cheer- 
ful, too. What spirits she had! Neither 
work nor east-wind affected her. She 
laughed at the gloomiest day. He could 
have wished that she had more humor. 
Imagine a person like Priscilla sitting on 
the public staircase, her Jap full of little 
Markhams, who pulled her hair down, 
and put grubby fingers into her eyes, un- 
reproved'! He had seen her on her knees 
in the kitchen, dressing the rolling-pin 
with a duster to make a doll for a grimy 
child; yes, Priscilla! He had come upon 
her on the hearthrug, brooding blissfully 
over a cat and its kittens; and when he 
protested, she had laughed in his face. 

The cat was Malden’s. The artist was 
as big a baby in his way as Priscilla in 
hers. They made a very good pair. That 
girl upstairs had more common sense than 
the two put together. She had ambition, 
pertinacity, audacity—all the elements of 
success. Priscilla took life too merrily, 
and from too low a standpoint; she would 
never succeed. A sudden tremor shook 
him. Might she not hinder his success? 

‘““My advertisement has been in the 
Times tor weeks,” he said, cheerfully, 
‘‘and it has not had one answer.” 

‘**You should go to an agency, Dun- 
stane. Or advertise in the Duily Chron- 
icle.”’ 

‘That laboring and belaboring organ? 
Ridiculous!” 

“If you are a laboring man, you must 
look to labor to support you.” 


‘*But I am not a laboring man. You 
forget that, my darling.” 
She gave him a comical look. ‘No, 


dear; [ only wish you were.” 

He turned a reprosachful face to her. 
‘*] can’t bear to hear you Jaugh, Priscilla. 
It is no laughing matter. Until my work 
is finished, we shall really have very little 
to depend on. Dearest, I would not care 
for myself, but you——”’ His voice broke 

Priscilla was touched. She would have 
told him of the novel under consideration 
at the publishers’, but she dared not share 
her hopes with him. She had no doubt of 
its acceptance. After her success, no 
publisher would refuse her book. And 
this was good work. Moreover, its com 
plexion was healthy. ‘‘A Parish Ro- 
mance” had brought her £70; she might 
reasonably expect £100 for “A Life’s 
Tragedy.” Hope danced after the Will o’ 
the Wisp; but she would not elate Dun- 
stane till she could lay the cheque in his 
hand. The break in his voice touched her. 
She went to him and put her arm in his. 
Together they paced the floor, and she 
tried to look sympathetic while he told 
her of the progress his work was making. 
In another week or two, he would begin 
to think of putting the preface into shape. 

Suddenly he stumbled over a hassock. 

“I don’t know what is wrong with that 
leg,” he said. ‘It is always either giving 
way or refusing to go on. This morning 
it stopped under the nose of a ’bus. I 
don’t know why I wasn’t run over.” 


and sit down. 
Markham’s room was under ours. 


‘*What is wrong with the woman?” 
Priscilla stopped and clasped her hands 


eyes. ‘‘Guess!” she said, ecstatically. 
‘‘What a child you are! How can I 


it should make you happy—” 
*‘Dunstane! No, it ie—I don’t suppose 
you could guess. Itis a baby!” 


the last words with an almost solemn 
vibration. 

‘“*That’s the third since we have been 
here !"’ said Dunstane. 

“She has six.” said Priscilla, gravely. 
‘*But this is the first since we came to the 
Buildings.” 

“There is something very attractive 
about a baby,” he said. ‘An innocent 
white soul, ‘trailing clouds of glory.’” 
He talked of the heaven that lies about us 
in our infancy, of the helplessness and 
beauty of a little child, and Priscilla did 
not grow impatient. She hung upon his 
words, growing light-hearted as she 
listened, and he talked, echoing the 
thoughts that had made music in her soul. 

When he finished, she looked gayly into 
his face. ‘I must tell you a good joke. I 
went to see the baby to day. Such a cosy, 
crying red mite it is! You would love 
it.” 

‘*Would I!” said Dunstane, grimly. **But 
where does the fun come in? The baby is 
no joke.” 

‘‘No, I am coming to it. Mrs. Mark- 
ham was sitting up, very grand, in a 
white shawl a good deal the worse for 
wear. She explained that, though she 
only wore it at her confinements, it was 
getting dashed.” 

‘And still I don’t see the point.” 

“You are worse than a Scotsman!” 
said Priscilla. Then her voice changed 
again to passionate pity. ‘And isn’t it 
an awful thing? She works in a factory, 


and can only spare a week. Think of it, 
dear, only a week to get strongin! And 
the little baby needing her at home! Ab, 


how cruel it is! When [ think of it, I 
could go up and down the country, and 
never rest till [had got right laws made 
for poor women.” 

‘*You would waste a good deal of time, 
Priscilla. Thank goodness, we have noth: 
ing to do with infants crying in the night. 
That would be a complication i could not 
stand” 

Priscilla looked at him with frightened 
eyes. An hour ago he had spoken dif- 
ferently. A sudden chill tingled from 
finger to toe. Was this how he would 
receive the secret that had made a song in 
her heart for the last months—the glad, 
beautiful thing that was coming to her? 
‘‘A complication that he could not stand.” 

She had borne cheerfully his terrible 
optimism, the gayety that fretted life, his 
fruitless ambition, her own disillusion; 
but at the words the mother instinct for 
the protection of her child flamed up in 
her, scorching her love for Dunstane. 

(To be Continued.) 
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GIRLS AT CHAUNCY HALL, 


Mr. Thomas Cushing, in his ‘‘Historical 
Sketch of Chauncy Hall School,” found- 
ed in 1828, says: 


The Catalogue of 1858 shows the begin- 
ning of what in time was to be a promi- 
nent feature of the school. Up to this 
time, Chauncy Hall had opened its doors 
to boys alone. But in the year above- 
mentioned the names of two or three little 
girls, sisters apparently of some of the 
boys, made their appearance among the 
masculire names in the preparatory de- 
partment. The experiment worked well, 
and from that time that department was 
never without a female contingent. In 
the Catalogue for 1861 two older girls are 
recorded as members of the upper depart- 
ment, daring alone to brave the compan- 
ionship of about 150 boys. It came about 
in this way: Their mother, being dis- 
satisfied with the girls’ schools of the day 
and having boys at Chauncey Hall, re- 
quested the admission of her daughters. 
lt was in vain that we represented that 
we had no suitable accommodations for 
them, and that in various ways they 
would be put to inconvenience, if not 
hardship. ‘Ihe mother, who was of un- 
usual persistence, took upon herself all 
the responsibility, and they were finally 
admitted. They bore themselves with 
perfect dignity, and were treated with a 
chivalric consideration and respect. They 
soon became used to the situation, and to 
sympathizing friends denied any hard- 
ship in their position, and claimed to be 
exceptionaily well treated. From that 
time the school was never witbout girls. 
[he number was not Jarge for quite a 
number of years; but they were of excep- 
tiona) ability, industry and ambition. 
They generally took the lead in their re- 
spective classes, and in due time some of 
them entered the colieges that were at that 
time open to girls. Their presence in the 
higher classes of the classical department 
was truly refreshing. Never in my ex- 
perience were the fine pvints of Virgil so 
thoroughly entered into. whether Dido’s 
woes were to be sympathized with, or a 
fine scorn felt for the shortcomings of 
/£oeas, a8 &8mMan and a lover. With in- 
creased accommodations in subsequent 





years their numbers gradually increased, 


together, looking at him with shining 


guess? Typhoid, probably, though why 


was radiantly joyous, but her voice touched | 








‘You are growing nervous; but come | till at one time this side of Chauncy Hall 
I‘had forgotten that Mrs. 
You 
ought not to have been trampling about.” 


School surpassed in number any private 

girls’ school in Boston. 
| In the year 1865, the name of a female 
| teacher appeared in the Catalogue, Miss 
| Harriet L. Ladd, who is remembered with 
| pleasure and affection by the many friends 
| that she made in her twelve years’ expe- 
| rience. I knew but little of the ability of 
| women as teachers of pupils of maturer 
| years; Mr. Ladd had had a wider experi- 
| ence, and calmed any anxiety that | felt 
|in making the experiment, which was 
|evtirely successful. Her especial duties 


Her air | Were to supplement the labors of the 


| teachers in the different departments by 


| making the rough places smooth to pupils 
| of inferior capacity, by giving necessary 
| explanations in mathematics, by bringing 
| new scholars up to the standards of the 
| classes which it was desirable for them to 
enter, or by saving others from falling 
below those to which they belonged. 
There is always much work of this sort 
which it is very desirable to do in a large 
school, but for which time can hardly be 
found by heads of departments without 
encroaching on what is due to the regular 
instruction of their classes. By degrees 
they appeared as assistants in the different 
departments. From 1873 to 1877 the 
mathematical department was conducted 
with great ability and success by a lady, 
Miss Sarah R. Smith, who had held a 
similar position in one of the Normal 
Schools. 

The junior editor of the Woman's JouR- 
NAL remembers with pleasure the four 
interesting and profitable years spent by 
her at Chauncy Hall in the days when 
the girl pupils were still few. They were 
subjected to the same rigorous discipline 
as theboys. The girls were even formed 
into the ‘*Second Battalion” and were put 
through regular military drill, with guns, 
by the genial author of this interesting 
volume—a custom long since replaced by 
gymnastics. We remember the affection 
in which Miss Harriet Ladd was held; 
and how, during one of the rehearsals 
for the annual exhibition at Music 
Hall, Miss Ladd having dropped in, 
Curtis Guild, Jr., (then in command) 
ordered the other boys to their feet in 
stentorian tones, and called for ‘‘Three 
cheers for. Miss Ladd!” cheers given with 
an enthusiasm which made that gentle 
teacher hide her face in her hands. We 
remember the brilliant mathematical 
ability of Miss Smith, and how the classes 
of boys that she fitted for Harvard, the 
Institute of Technology, etc., always 
averaged higher in mathematics at their 
entrance ¢xaminations than the boys from 
any other preparatory school. We re- 
member—but there would be no end to 
the memories of the dear old school. 
Every ex-pupil ought to have a copy of 


Mr. Cushing’s book. A. 8. B. 
__ 7, —— 
CONNECTICUT WOMEN’S MEMORIAL 
SERVICES, 


HARTFORD, JUNE 10, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The custom inaugurated a year ago by 
the Equal Rights Club, of decorating the 
graves of members, was observed May 30. 
Fioral offerings were arranged at the 
Unity:Hall rooms, by Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Bacon, president of the club, Mrs. Emily 
O. Kimball, Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick, and 
Mrs. Josephine Bissell. 

The graves of friends of the cause, in 
the city and in Glastonbury, that were 
decorated, were: Rev. Dr. N. J. Burton, 
Ex Governor R. D. Hubbard, Mrs. S. G. 
Yourg, Miss Lillian Young, Mrs. Sea- 
bury Belden, Mrs. Cynthia Eddy, Mrs. 
Pasco, Mrs. Marshall Jewell, Mrs. Col. 
lum, Mrs. J. 5. Benton, Mrs. Metler and 
Mrs. Waite of Hartford, Mrs. Julia E. 
Smith, Miss Abby H. Smith, Miss Emily 
Moseley, Miss Helen Turner, Mrs. Pamela 
Hale and Mr. Robert Moseley, Glaston- 
bury, and Mrs. Rosella E. Buckingham, 
Portland. 

At the memorial services held in Unity 
Lower Hall, on Saturday afternoon, the 





OOD’S 


Sarsaparilla is carefully 

prepared by experienced 

pharmacists from Sarsa- 

parilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, 

Juniper Berries, and other well known 
vegetable remedies. The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 
power Peculiar to Itself, not pos- 

sessed by other remedies. Hood's 


arsaparilla 


Cures Scrofula, Solt Rheum, Sores, Boils, 
Pimples and all other affections caused by 
impure blood; Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Com- 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say, but what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla Does, that 
tells the story — Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


URES 








Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25¢, 
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Rev. 8S. B. Forbes of the Wethersfield 
Avenue Congregational church and the 
Rev. Mr. Irons of the North Methodist 
church made remarks. Mrs. Collins made 
an address. of which a brief synopsis was 
given in Saturday’s paper. Mrs. Hooker 
read a paper, entitled ‘‘My Creed.” 

Mrs. Bacon, the president of the club, 
made the introductory address. She said: 

It is well to pause a few moments from 
our labors to give kind and loving 
thoughts, not only to our comrades gone 
before, but to the pioneer workers who 
have assisted in the past to clear the way, 
making it possible for our efforts to be 
more effective. 

When we go to place upon the graves 


of our departed heroes these beautiful | 


flowers, it is with no feeling of worship 
for the old cast-off form, but with loving 
and appreciative remembrance of all they 
were to us and the cause we represent ere 
they passed to larger and grander fields 
of action. We are especially blessed, in 
having with us, this afternoon, as mem- 
bers of our club and who will take part in 


the exercises, such noted pioneer workers | 


as Isabella Beecher Hooker and Emily P. 
Collins. They can tell us from experience 
of the courage required in the past to 
stand before the world as avowed suf- 
fragists—bravely and nobly have they 
acted their parts in the great warfare for 
equal rights. 

Mr. Irons has acted as chaplain in the 
House during the present session, and 
proved a very able advocate for the bill to 
raise the age of protection for girls to 
eighteen years, when the Judiciary Com- 
mittee gave a hearing upon it. 

Mr. Forbes is the husband of the presi- 
dent of the State W. C. T. U., whom we 
have welcomed to our suffrage ranks with- 
in the last two years. She is a noble 
woman and a thorough convert. Mr. 
Forbes’s speech shows that he is fully in 
sympathy. B. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The University of Chicago offers special 
gummer courses in geology. The field 
course is this year to be open to women 
for the first time. 

The lectures by Head Professor Cham- 
berlin will embrace a general survey of 
the earth’s history both physical and 
vital, aiming to bring forth the latest 
phases that have been assumed by histor- 
ical geology in the light of continued in- 
vestigation and new discoveries. Some 
special attention will be given to geo- 
graphic evolution. The lectures will be 
accompanied by supplementary readings 
for which the excellent geological library 
of the University will afford ample facili- 
ties. The course will be especially adapted 
to two classes of students: First, toactual 
and prospective teachers of geology and 
geography who wish to enrich their equip- 
ment by a fresh exposition of the subject 
and by extensive reading and personal 
conference; and second, to those who 
wish to gain a comprehensive view of the 
earth’s evolution as a part of a liberal 
education. In both cases, the course will 





be preparatory to the practical studies in | 


the field, which will constitute the second 
part of the course. 

The lectures and library studies will 
begin on July 1, at the University, and 
will continue six weeks. 

Four weeks then will be spent in the field 
in practical geological work. This will 
bring the class into actual contact with 
geological phenomena and afford some 
training in the methods of geological in- 
vestigation. The locality of these studies 
will be selected after the class has been 
formed. It will probably be either th» 
region about the Delles of the Wisconsin 
River, or the Illino’s Valley between the 
Drainage Canal and the Great Elbow. It 
will not be necessary to go into camp, and 
the special equipment will be inexpensive. 


After the four weeks of field work the | 


remaining two weeks of the second term 


of the summer quarter will be assigned to | 


the revision of notes, maps, etc., and to 
the preparation of reports upon the work 
done. 

Running parallel with the preceding 
courses Professor Wm. H. Holmes will 
give a series of exercises in geologic, 
geographic and landscape drawing. 

During the field course it is expected 
that Professor Holmes will be able to 


meet the class once a week for practical | 


work in immediate connection with the 
field studies. 

The circular issued by the University 
says: 

The field course has not heretofore been 
opened to women. The experiment of 
admitting women will, however, be tried 
this summer, if a sufficient number elect 
it, in which case Mrs. Chamberlin has 
consented to act as chaperon. This will 
not be regarded as a precedent, and the 
future policy of the University will be 
controlled by the results of this experi- 
ment and by other practical considera- 
tions. Women may take the lecture and 
library course and sketching at the Uni- 
versity in any event. 

For further information regarding the 

eological courses, address Prefessor T. 

. Chamberlin, University of Chicago. 


The commencement exercises of Lake 
Erie Seminary, at Painesville, O., took 
place June 15-20. The annual address 
was given by Hon. John Eaton, LL. D., 


upon “The Education of Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 

An event of special interest was the es- 
tablishment by the Alumnz Association 
of a fund to be known as the “Bentley 
Fund” in honor of the thirtieth aniversary 
of the graduation of Miss L. P. Bentley, 
the beloved associate principal of the 
Seminary. It is proposed to raise $30,000 
to be used either as an endowment for a 
Bentley Department of Anatomy, Physi- 
olegy and Hygiene, or for the erection ofa 
wing of the long desired Science Building. 
The hope that $3,000 would be raised 
before June 20 was nearly realized. The 
| Class of ‘95, as their parting gift, presented 
the Seminary with a life-size portrait of 
Miss Evans, who last year celebrated her 
| twenty fifth anniversary as principal. The 
| portrait will be painted this summer by 
| Mr. Charles C. Curran. F. M. A. 
en 
THE DIFFERENCE. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Governor of California bas pardoned 
a convict, an embezzler, because, if he 
had served out his full time, he would 
have lost his citizenship, and could not 
have voted. The State of California does 
not allow women to vote. We add no 
comment. The irony is too apparent. 

I had a lady friend whose son on last 
election day was to vote for the first time. 
Together they went over the ticket and 
the amendments to the Constitution which 
were to be voted upon, then the son 
went off ard voted; also her gardener, 
who could neither read nor write. His 
ticket had to be made out by a deputy, and 
he made his X. Here was an intelligent, 
taxpaying woman who could not vote, 
according to California’s laws, but China- 
men did vote. ‘hese are simple facts, 
without comments, because none are 
reeded. The nineteenth century woman 
sees the absurdity and the logic of right. 

Years ago, we knew a man who said 
the vote ought to be taken from the men 
and given to women. I wonder how it 
would have worked? The purity of life 
would have been none the less; and I 
doubt if the wisdom would have been any 
the less. 

This simple question of justice has been 
agitating this semi Republic for fifty 
years, with facts piled up sufficient to 
settle any legal question in chancery 
long ago, had it not been for the intrigue 
of the minority who stand in their own 
light and that of their honest neighbors. 

Republican government is not a failure; 
but the people are a failure who abuse it. 

If the vote had always been limited by 
an educational and property qualification, 
equally for men and women, our fair land 
would have been much fairer today. 





When intelligence rules, justice will 
result. BETH. 
San Francisco, June 22, 1895. 





GOSSIP:AND GLEAN INGS. 


Harper's Young People has changed its 
name to Harper’s Round Table, and added 
| several new departments. 

‘ Mrs. Martha Moore Avery is to deliver 
an oration on Boston Common, July 4, at 
9 A. M., near the band stand, under the 
| auspices of the labor organizations of the 
city. 
| Miss Gertrude Pearson, of Boston, has 
received the prize for the best written 
| work in General Chemistry, out of a class 
| of fifty-two or more students of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Miss Nellie Murphy of the Antlers 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, is said to be the 
only woman room-clerk in a large hotel 
| in this country. 
| is often held by women. 
| 





In New York, the new law which raises 
| the age of protection for girls to eighteen, 
| will go into effect Sept. 1, and judges are 
| 
| its provisions through the newspapers. 

Miss E. U. Yates sailed for England 
early in June and will be gone until Sep- 
| tember. Mr. S. B. Hershey, central lec- 
| ture bureau, Ashtabula, O., will have 

charge of her engagements. All desiring 
| autumn and winter dates should apply to 

him. 

June 30, the Sunday preceding the 
Fourth of July, will be largely the prop- 
erty of the National Christian Citizenship 
League. On that day it is expected that 
100,000 sermons will be preached in the 
pulpits of the United States on the text of 
Christian citizenship. 

In addition to the articles that appear 
from time to time in the Boston news- 
papers, Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, of 
Cambridge, Mass., frequently contributes 
suffrage arguments to the press of other 
cities. The New York Daily Tribune of 
a recent date printed some pithy com- 
ments from her pen on Dr. Parkhurst; 
the Toronto Daily Globe of May 25 con- 
tained a reply to Mr. Goldwin Smith, who 
had drawn a misanthropic picture of 
women in politics, and the New Orleans 
Daily Picayune of May 27 has an article 
on **Woman Suffrage and Government.” 
Mrs. Dietrick has a happy faculty of im- 
proving occasions with telling arguments. 








In Engiand the position | 


now calling the attention of the public to | 
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Oa Flag Day, June 14, which was cele- 
brated by mapy schools as the 118th anni- 
versary of the Stars and Stripes, the cen- 
tral point of interest in Philadelphia was 
the little old colonial house at 239 Arch 
Street, where Betsey Ross lived and made 
the first flag. The Philadelphia Daily 
Ledger says: 


This historic little home is fortunate in 
having as an owner, in the person of Mra. 
Amelia Mund, & woman who appreciates 
the dignity surrounding its walls, and 
‘Flag Day,” since there has come to be 
such a day, always finds the Stars and 
Stripes hanging from its front and drapery 
of the national colors inside. She had 
many visitors yesterday from all parts of 
the country, and all were courteously re- 
ceived and afforded proper opportunity to 
gratify their patriotic interest or curios- 
ity. A large number of children were 
among the visitors. 

‘A National Political Reform Confer- 
ence,” called by leaders in the Prohibi- 
tion, People’s and other political reform 
| parties, was opened at Staten Island, 
N. Y., on June 28 to continue till July 3. 
Its object is an interchange of views on 
the liquor question, the tariff, monopolies 
and trusts, government ownership of 
railroads and telegraphs, civil service re- 
form, woman suffrage, tax reform, cur- 
rency, and other questions. A discussion 
of woman suffrage was announced for 
the opening session, with Miss Harriette 
A. Keyser, secretary of the New York 
Woman Suffrage League, as one of the 
speakers. Public Opinion says: 


The conference is in the nature of an 
effort to bring together on a common 
platform, and in support of a common 
presidential ticket, a great variety of re- 
form organizations and elements now 
working along parallel or divergent lines. 
The one common characteristic of all these 
organizations heretofore has been opposi- 
tion to both the old political parties. No 
one of the reform movements has thus far 
developed enough strength to give it much 
hope of defeating the old parties. It will 
be interesting to see what this forthcoming 
convention can achieve in the way of 
fashioning a platform strong enough to 
hold together, and yet broad enough to 
afford standing room for prohibitionists, 
populists, socialists, labor unions, woman 
suffragists, single taxers, and the other 
reform elements represented among the 
signers of the call. Such a combination 
would stand for a great number of votes. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equa! Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kina, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address ONLY Leaflet Department, 


WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAPLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 
| Municipal Suffragefor Women, by Ednah D. 
| Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
| nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Piain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 








Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


QOT 
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Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

bg Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harran,. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also forsale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 40 cents. 
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Miss L. H. Law of this city has in- 
vented a safety pocket that seems perfect 
in its surety of protection and in its abso- 
lute simplicity. It has no fastening, its 
existence in pocket-books, bill books, let- 
ter cases, etc., is scarcely apparent, yet 
these may be opened and violently shaken 
without the security pocket parting with 
its enclosures. The pocket is made in 
linen and chamois leather to be worn 
upon the person in travelling and sojourn- 
ing away from home, both by women and 
men, and is large enough to accommodate 
papers and jewels as well as money. 

DRUGGISTS say that their sales of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla exceed those of all 
others. There is no substicute for Hood’s. 





BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 












HIGHEST 
SCaVMAYT 














A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


--— 





Is anecessary part of every well-appointed — 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its origina! soft 
ness, not hardening as fei: and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, DEC., 27, 1890. 
THE KNITTED MATTRESS CO. 
Canton Junction, Mass. 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for household 
purposes under damask cloths, and we 
are glad to reply that it meets with gen- 
eral satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than anv other material for that purpose. 
We believe it an excellent article in every 
way. SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO.. 
26 to 42 Winter St. 





INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 
KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 





MEDIOAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D, Deam 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D.,Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter 8 d October lst; ending May, 18%, 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quisses, Labo- 
cater” Were and full Clinical Instruction. 
are admitted to Clinica in alm 














LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. ‘ " 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
me women and children. 

e doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city pr: 

The Doctor’s free dis msary for the poor is 1 
oper at mee amet sy ey 4 — 6to . pan 

ectures given ay evenings at 8 

from 15 to 20 years of age. ad ° dood 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, | 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A four years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, boratory and 

linical work offers le gay? advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, sa Dy 
Dea\, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid, 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treatment in musical ay sy | and accompaniment, 
An important addition to the _- class of modern 
songalbums. $1.00, postpaid, 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tender, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
fant * ments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 
Bisbsr Cloths B2.bu.” 20 center Boards 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of Heine 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid 


“Songs of Sleep.” 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collee 
tions extant. It is not achild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, pestpais. 





























, “Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 

songs with easy accompanyments. making an ex ° 

tionally pleasing collection, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for Goseréptive ctroular of novelties in vocal 
a instrumental musto. 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 





The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georce A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park S8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 








Morpuine Habit Cared in lu 
OPIUM: Pert, No pay till cnred. 
Da. J.STEPHENGS, Lebanon, 31:0 


receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Concluded from Third Page.) 


CALIFORNIA. 
unenlightenment by the triumph of our 
suffrage amendment next fall. 

For which the petitioners do humbly 
pray! Ss. 8. 

inet 

**Be sure to tell the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
about this ‘red letter day’,” commanded 
Susan B. Anthony, as we said good-by at 
Mrs. Knox-Goodrich’s door at 6 P. M., 
June 10; and what loyal private in the 
suffrage army dreams of disobeying an 
order of its general? 

The perfect June days of which Lowell 
fang come in all the months from Febru- 
ary to December, in this land where 
“everlasting spring abides.” Hence the 
soft brightness of that Monday morning 
was not remarkable to us who are ac- 
customed to this heavenly climate; but 
we better appreciate our blessings when 
they are enumerated and emphasized and 
exclaimed over by the enthusiasm of those 
who enjoy with a stranger’s zest, and 
Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw were not 
niggardly in expressing praise and pleas- 
ure. 

These friends came to San Jose im- 
mediately after making the Joachinite trip. 
Common mortals, in like conditions, pray 
only to be let alone till sleep and solitude 
bring recuperation; but this notable pair 
of strong-minded individuals appeared 
quite unconscious of fatigue at the re- 
ception Saturday evening, June 8, to 
which Mrs. Goodrich issued a general 
invitation through the daily papers. On 
Sunday, the 9th, Miss Shaw preached in 
the Santa Clara M. E. Church in the 
morning, and in San Jose at 3.30 P. M., 
in the First M. E. Church, the largest 
Protestant church in the city, to an im- 
mense audience, many staying during the 
entire service, while hundreds were un- 
able to get in. Miss Anthony made an 
address in the evening to a crowded 
house in the Unitarian Church, from 
which it is readily to be seen that Sunday 
was not a day of rest for our visitors; 
but all the same they met their engage- 
ment at the State Normal School at 8.40 
Monday morning, and were in happiest 
vein as they spoke to that concourse of 
seven hundred prospective teachers. It 
was beautiful to note the quick response 
accorded by the youthful audience to the 
speakers’ good points. One can not but 
be hopeful that seed sown in such culti- 
vated soil must bring forth abundantly. 
After the speeches, the pupils rendered 
the “Star Spangled Banner” and other 
patriotic songs in fine voice and form, 
thus bringing to a fitting close a most in- 
spiring hour. 

And now at 10o0’clock Miss Anthony, 
Miss Shaw and your correspondent became 
the guests of Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe 
Watson, whose carriage waited at the 
Normal School to convey us to her ranch, 
“Sunny Brae,” West Side, and away we 


eped towards the Coast Range. ‘‘Whata 
drive! Ten miles of country road 
macadamized and sprinkled!” were 


among the oft-repeated exclamations as 
we took the gradual ascent and drew 
nearer and nearer the dimpled foot-hills 
upon whose fertile slopes young orchards 
and vineyards make smiling promise. Our 
route was via the Stevens Creek road, 
which passes through as rich a farming 
region as there is in this luxuriant valley, 
enabling us to make closer acquaintance 
with plantations of almond, apricot, 
prune and olive—unfamiliar to Eastern 
eyes—as were the avenues of palm, pepper 
and eucalyptus trees. The peach orchards, 
however, were old friends of western New 
York to Miss Anthony, and she gave 
them characteristic greeting. Then we 
passed great stretches of vineyards, pour- 
ing out the incomparable fragrance of 
blossoming grape, fields of freshly cut 
grain (California’s hay), and in pleasant 
neighborly nearness were schoolhouses, 
pretty cottages, handsome villas, each 
with lawn and garden and ornamental 
trees. And so the wonder grew, the de- 
lights multiplied, until we arrived at our 
destination, the acme of them all, the 
ideal home of peace, Mrs. Watson’s 
“Sunny Brae,’ where warmest welcome 
was extended by the hostess and her 
daughter, the latter a new woman of the 
best type. Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Watson were comrades in reform work in 
Rochester and vicinity many years ago, 
and there was much of merry reminis- 
cence in the talk which made the delicious 
luncheon a feast for the gods, and all too 
quickly the hours flew, for while we sat at 
meat a goodly company—between 200 and 
300—of West Side folk had gathered on 
the south lawn under the shelter of pine 
and palm, of acacia, greveltia, lemon and 
orange, environed by rose-hedges and 
trellises of clematis, jasmine, ivy and 
honeysuckle, and were eagerly awaiting 
the appearance of the distinguished 
guests. What a glory of a garden party! 

The speakers’ platform was placed be- 
neath a pine so tall that it is the landmark 
of all that region, and, J, for one, shall 
never again catch a glimpse of its tower- 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 
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ing, evergreen column without seeing the 
picture of two noble gray-haired women, 
erect, strong, perennially young through 
their great altruism, standing side by 
side under the spreading branches, as I 
saw them that day, when with grace and 
elcquence Mrs. Watson introduced Miss 
Anthony. It was an object lesson in the 
sacredness of individuality. 

Miss Anthony began with bright al- 
lusions to the superior charms of ‘‘Sunny 
Brae” as compared with Adam and Eve’s 
famous garden, and to the business ability 
of the woman who had here patiently 
planted and watered, had worked for 
fifteen years as nature works, ‘*without 
haste, without rest,’’ evolving a paradise ; 
and then she sketched briefly but clearly 
the advance of women along educational, 
industrial and political lines in the past 
half century, and showed the logical 
necessity for the next step-—equal rights 
under the law to maintain the march of 
progress. She finished with a grand ap- 
peal to the voters to cast their ballots in 
favor of the constitutional suffrage 
amendment in the election of November 
‘96, and to all to do everything possible to 
further this righteous legislation. 

Inspired by Miss Anthony’s speech, 


Mrs. Watson found even happier phrase | 


in which to present Miss Shaw, and 
every heart was aglow when this roly- 
poly apostle of freedom, this epitome of 
wit and wisdom, this magician of oratory, 
took the platform, and for three-quarters 
of an hour held the audience spell-bound 
as she illustrated in various ways the 
value of the ballot, now and again clinch- 
ing her arguments with abit of inimitable 
fun which diffused the spirit of bon 
camaraderie that all rejoiced to feel. Many 
good men and women who had been till 
then either indifferent or opposed to the 
equal suffrage movement were quite won 
to the side of justice by these presenta- 
tions of its merits, and pledged them- 
selves to active adherence. 

An unexpected and especial pleasure to 
Miss Anthony on this occasion was meet- 
ing the youngest daughter of John 
Brown, who, with her German-American 
husband, lives in that lovely region. 
Several of the afternoon audience came 
into San Jose for the big suffrage rally 
that evening, counting the twenty-mile 
drive as nothing compared with the treat 
of listening once more to the champions 


of true democracy. 
ALIDA C. AVERY. 


San José, Cal., June, ’95. 
2? 
MORE NEW YORK NOTES. 


The Kings Co. Political Equality 
League gave its promised Musical and 
Garden Party at the residence of Mrs. 
Stephen K. Post, 265 Gates Avenue, 
Brooklyn, June 1. ‘The object was to 
assist the State organization, and a check 
for $50 was sent to the same by vote of 
the executive committee, the balance of 
the proceeds going to the local society. 

The lawn was enclosed, and the various 
tables were decorated, and furnished with 
cakes and other good things, given by 
the members. The grounds were adorned 
with flags and bunting, and several young 
ladies, dressed in yellow gowns, assisted 
in serving the guests. The musical pro- 
gramme was very fine. Miss Eleanor B. 
Hooper, whose musical recitals have been 
so much enjoyed, gave two selections on 
the violin; Miss Josephine Medler gave 
compositions by Moskowski and Pade- 
rewski, and Miss Emma A. Allen sang 
several dainty songs. ‘The recitation and 
pantomime of Tennyson's ‘Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” as given by several 
young girls clothed in sheets and pillow- 
cases, excited much applause. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, not being able to 
be present, sent a box containing several 
turtles, which were put on sale, ac- 
companied by the following original 
verses, which refer to the antis and speak 
for themselves. 


They are slaves whose narrow home 

Travels with them where they roam. 
‘*Home and self’’ their only creed, 

Others’ trials they'll not heed. 


Truest freedom is to share 
All the ills our brothers bear; 
Working ever earnestly 

That all others may be free. 








Mrs. Craigie felt that the turtles sug- 


gested the position taken by the ‘‘ Antis.” 

The attendance was large, and would 
have been much larger had nota terrible 
thunderstorm come up, which drove 
every one under shelter, and virtually 
shut off the lawn as a feature of enjoy- 
ment. Among those present were Mrs. 


Chapman-Catt, Mrs. Isaac H. Cary, Mrs. 


! 

| Noah Chapman and two daughters, Mrs. 
| Cornelia K. Hood, Mrs. A. J. Perry, Miss 
Talbot, Mrs. Isaac Howland. Mrs. 
Stephen K. Post and her daughter were 
charming hostesses, and many thanks are 
| due to them for kindly extending their 
hospitality to the League. 

EVELYN O’ConNoR, 

| Kings Co., N. Y., Rec. Sec. 
Brooklyn, June 10, 1895. 


| 
} — 
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KANSAS WOMEN AT WORK. 


SALINA, KAN., JUNE 25, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The Fourth District Kansas Equal Suf- 


June 14 and 15 at Leroy. The mayor of 
the city, W. T. Bereman, cordially wel- 
comed us in an interesting address. Rev. 
Mr. Cook of the Methodist church asked 


evening. This address was excellent in 
matter and beautiful in manner. Miss 
Gregg’s voice is strong and clear, and she 
evinces speaking power of a high order. 
We are rejoiced to welcome to the work a 
young woman of such fine promise. 





vention, which closed on Saturday night 
after an address by Mrs. Johns, State 
President. The Plan of Work and Reso- 
lutions adopted will come to the JOURNAL 


Fourth District, Mrs. Baird, of Eureka. 
Mrs. Katie R. Addison, of Eureka, is the 
District president, and is an officer of 
more than usual strength. She is also an 


fra A i | 
wage Assocation Bele 6 convention ¢n | Harvard. At the right of these was the 


the divine blessing. Miss Laura A. Gregg, | 
of Garnett, Kan., made the address of the | 


‘o’clock. Most of those present 


| Harvard seniors wearing their academic | 


a ! 
the presentation of each degree, the cus- 


tomary Latin sentence from the text of 
the document. Degrees were conferred 
as follows: Master cf Arts, 5; Bachelor 
of Arts, 117; Graduates in Music, 4. 


eS 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


‘Harvard Women” is the title given to 
the students of Radcliffe College by the 
Boston Transcript. 
26, was for this institution a day of 
dreams fulfilled and hopes realized. 

Saunders Theatre was well filled at the 
exercises, which began at half-past four 
were 
women and girls, although there were a 
good many men in the audience too, and 


gowns were ashers, while on the platform 
sat the row of masculine sponsors of this 
new christening of learning. President 
Eliot sat at the right of Miss Agnes 
Irwin, dean of Radcliffe, and Mr. Arthur 
Gilman, regent of Radcliffe, at her left. 
Then in a row behind them were ranged 


Mr. Samuel Hoar, Mr. Edward W. Hooper, | 


Mr. Martin Brimmer, Dr. H. P. Walcott, 


/Mr. Joseph H. Choate and Rev. Dr. 


Francis Peabody, all of the corporation of 


|group of graduates, most of them in 
| white dresses, at the left the Radcliffe 


| Norton, 
Much good work was done by this con- | 


| the dean’s address. 


Glee Club, and behind them, close to the 
statue of Josiah Quincy, looking calmly 
benignant upon the scene, sat the Rad- 
cliffe council, except the president, Mrs. 
Agassiz, who is absent in Europe. Among 
these were Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. Whitman, 
Miss Longfellow, Miss Horsford, Miss 
Mason, Professor Greenough, Professor 
Professor Goodwin, Professor 
Byerly and Mr. J. B. Warner. 

After a prayer by Dr. Peabody the Rad- 
cliffle Glee Club, undergraduates, sang a 
Latin ode arranged by Professor Green- 
ough; then Miss Irwin stepped forward, 


from the very efficient secretary of the | M€t Strong, fine face showing her feeling, 


and in a low and gentle voice pronounced 
She gave the thanks 


| of Radcliffe to the president and fellows 
| of Harvard College present, deplored the 


able, dignified and womanly woman, and | 


needle to the North Star. 
of keen intellect, full of business, level- 
headed, and of fine presence. We are 
blessed in the cflicers of the Fourth Dis- 
trict. The treasurer is Mrs. Alice M. 
David, of Leroy, a woman who abounds 
in good work, is ready with the pen, and 
is one of the blessed few who are always 
at hand when there is something to be 
cone. She never withholds her hand. She 
and Major David, her husband, keep 


who work for reformg. 
Southern born, and as hospitable as tradi- 


to be. They entertained a houseful of suf- 
fragists June 14 and 15. 

On June 15, Miss May Jaquith of Amer- 
icus arrived, to remain for seyeral weeks 





frage work. 
County W. C. T. U. Convention. 


Then, 


as loyal to this cause as the magnetic | 
Mrs. Baird is | 


| 


‘topen house” this month to the women | 
The Davids are | 


tion has taught us to expect Southerners | 


absence of Mrs. Agassiz, who in the past 
has given students their diplomas, and 
reviewed bricfly the story of the college 
from the days when in a friend’s house 
four young women received certificates 
that they had taken the full Harvard 
course to this fortunate day, when a class 
of twenty-three met to receive the A. B. 
of Harvard University in this historic 
Harvard building. ‘The dean spoke of the 
great growth of the college of late, and of 
the immediate problem of what to do with 
all who wish to be freshmen in the next 
entering class. She indicated delicately 
the hope all friends of Radcliffe have for 
her future, and, apropos to the day and the 
hour, before bowing again to her audience 
and President Eliot, she quoted the last 


| verse of the last chapter of Proverbs, 
| which says of a woman, ‘‘Give her of the 
| fruit of her hands, and let her works praise 


to do evangelistic, temperance, and suf- | 
After that will come the 


| Mrs. David says she will be ready to or- | 


ganize the school districts of her county 
| for suffrage work, and when that is done 
| she will hold a county suffrage convention. 
| Our auxiliaries are at work finding out 
| how much money Kansas women pay in 
| taxes. LAURA M. JOHNS, 
Pres. K. E. 8S. A. 

| 


| = ee 





| WELLESLEY COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


The Wellesley College commencement 
exercises took place in the college chapel 
at Wellesley on Wednesday, June 26. 
From the trees surrounding the college 
campus, freshened by last night’s showers, 
fluttered the gayly colored ribbons with 

| which each class decks its tree for com- 
mencement week. College Hall was in 
gala-dress. The tall palms and ferns in 
the spacious first floor centre were banked 
with potted plants, and the stairways 
were decorated with green. Inside the 
chapel, around the platform, were ar- 
ranged rows of palms, ferns and other 
graceful foliage plants. 

At three o’clock the trustees entered 
the chapel, followed in order by Mrs. 
Julia J. Irvine, the acting president of the 
college, the members of the college fac- 
ulty, the seniors and alumix. ‘The 
trustees and college oflicers were seated 
| on the platform, while the seniors occu- 
| pied the seats in the centre of the chapel; 

the alumrz on the left, and the invited 
guests on the right side and in the gal- 
leries. 

The commencement address was deliv- 
ered by Woodrow Wilson, Ph. D., LL. D., 
of Princeton. Then Dr. McKenzie an- 
nounced that Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, who for 
the past year had so ¢fliciently served the 


board of trustees. President Irvine then 
conferred upon the students, as they 
passed one by one, & white-robed proces- 





awarded by the college, pronouncing at 


her in the gates.” 

President Eliot’s address was short, but 
full of appreciation of what women have 
done in academic acquisition, and of expec 
tation of what they aretodo. He said: 


This fair scene, so new within our col- 
lege walls, must interest sll in certain 
aspects of the grave problems yet to be 
worked out in the same direction during 
the quick coming years. This experiment, 
as we still call it, of the higher education 
of women has now lasted during about 
two generations, has been tried in many 
countries, with tangible and satisfactory 
results. It has been shown, in fact, that 
women Can acquire knowledge as quickly, 
as courageousiy and as firmly as men. 
Women will always follow leaders in the 
intellectual field, and these degrees which 
are granted here are properly won. For 
they represent as hard a training as the 
more vigorous young men receive. The 
power of acquisition is established in fact, 


and the degrees are therefore properly | 


won by the young women. 

But we must wish that they may push 
on towards yet another degree, that of 
dcctor of philosophy. This is a degree 
that means more than acquisition. We 
have yet to learn whether women csn 
do pioneer, original work in the same 
proportion as men, and that is only a 
small one. I am looking with great 
interest to the coming years, when this 
experiment shall be tried. We are 
familiar with the conservative function 
cf women. We know that women store 
up and transmit civilization. But we 
want the creative faculty as well as the 
conservative, transmitting functions. As 
[ look about me on a sight to which my 


| eyes are unaccustomed in Sanders Thea- 


college as acting-president, had accepted | 
the office of president, as tendered by the | 


tre [Mr. Eliot’s eyes shone with smiles 
suppressed, his whole face and presence 
beamed with a sort of academic and 
paternal benignity | I am reminded that 
there is another interesting fact in the 
education of women. We cannot help 
wondering what effect the higher educa- 
tion will have upon the physical beauty 
and perfection of women. We used to 
think that intellectual education was 
detrimental to the health and beauty of 
the body. But in the education of men 
we are learning that the university view 
is that the body shculd be the supple, 
| vigorous, ready instrument of the mind. 
| That should be the same view in the 
|education of women. I welcome you 
all, friends of Radcliffe, to the important 


sion, in front of the platform, the degrees | quty you are to perform in the coming —_—_ 


years for education and for our country. 


Wednesday, June | 








B. A. of Radcliffe College of Harvard 
University upon twenty-three young 
women of whom the seven received the 
degree magna cum laude, and seven more 
cum laude. 

Then came the significant summoning 
of the graduates of Harvard Annex and 
members of the first Radcliffe class of 
last year from their place in the front 
row of the audience to receive at the 
| hands of the dean of Radcliffe the A. B. 
of Harvard. The applause was fine and 
hearty as forty five of these came upon 
the platform and took their long-ago well- 
earned Radcliffe-Harvard degree from the 
hands of Miss Irwin, while President 
| Eliot and Mr. Gilman beamed with satis 
faction upon the scene. When Miss Mary 
Coes, for several years secretary of Rad- 
cliffe, an ‘‘Annex” graduate of half a 
dozen years ago, and a hearty favorite of 
students who came daily under her care, 
received her deferred A. B., the joy of her 
“girls,” and thelr sense of justice at last 
swept the house with long-repeated and 
recoubled cheers, and everybody joined 
most warmly. Then Dr. Peabody pro- 
nounced the benediction, and visitors and 
friends flocked to the platform, and con- 
gratulations and hand shakings celebrated 
the close of the simple exercises of the 
first Radcliffe commencement at Sanders, 
The class dined together afterwards in 
Fay House. 


or 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





City Point.—The League closed a sea- 
eonof unusual activity on Tuesday evening, 
June 4, when the last meeting of the year 
was held at Pilgrim Hall. ‘here was a 
large attendance of members and friends, 
and the evening was wholly devoted to 
social festivities. There were a piano solo 
by Miss Bertha Watson and recitations by 
Mrs. Albertina Hayward, Miss Lilla Kel- 
ley and Miss Edna Floyd, all of whom 
acquitted themselves with skill and grace. 
Light refreshments were served, and after 
an hour of unrestrained sociability, the 
company dispersed, not to reassemble until 
the fourth Tuesday of September. 

E. T. B. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—While people are 
leaving Boston for a vacation, the stay-at- 
homes enjoy themselves at the Castle 
Square Theatre. Fifty cents for the best 
seat in the house has made it possible for 
all to hear delightful comic opera. The 
popularity of ‘The Bohemian Girl’ 
crowds the house at every performance, 
and the opera is sung with a snap and 
dash. Next Monday Mr. Rose will begin 
“The Brigands.’’ This shares with 
‘Clover’ the distinction of being practi- 
cally new. It has a lively dramatic inter- 
est and its music is extremely pleasing. 
The parts will be sung: Fragolette, Miss 
Eissing; Florella, Miss Bell; Princess of 
Granada, Miss Gaillard; Adolphi, her 
page, Miss Wynn; Falsacappa, Mr. 
Gaillard; Pietro, Mr. Wolft; Duke of 
Mantua, Mr. Ling; Captain of Carbin- 
eers, Mr. Wooley; other parts by Messrs. 
Scribner, Jones, Moore, MacDonald and 
Mack, and Misses Waitt and Scribner. 
The scenery new, likewise the costumes. 
Suburban patronage has been increasirg 
and all trains out of town may be caught. 
The promenade concerts are a source of 
much enjoyment. Refreshing temperanve 
drinks in the foyer are heartily appre- 
ciated. The ice machine cools the air 
that is blown into the auditorium. The 
temperature never gets above seventy- 
twodegress. The first balcony seats at 
twenty five cents are sold out nightly 
twenty minutes before the curtuin rises. 
Children admitted at half price. 

ELMER C. RICE. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A young man who was eight years with Prang & 
Co, in this city, and understands lithography thor 
oughly, would like to make crayon portraits, to do 
drawing on stone or zine, designing or any work in 
that line. Address B, H. 8. B., 01 Cedar St., Rox 
| bury, Mass 





OR THE MAY FLITTING. A young man 
who is an experienced packer, would be glad to 
help families moving to the country, Best of refer. 
ences for honesty aud diligence. Price twenty-five 
cents perhour, Address by postal card, H., 16 Wal- 
tham street. Boston 
A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a retined private family, where the 
lady of the house is famous among all who know her 
for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from elec. 
tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city. 
Plessunt situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad 
uress 46 Sawyer Ave , Dorchester, Maar. 





THE SEFRIENDING COMMITTEE ::: 


men’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 





they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 
FE II May be had 
xcellent Summer Board intercon 
home on the old Plimpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
j rooms. Shade trees, a lily-pond, a bit of the river, 
pleasant walks and drives, help to make the place 
desirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car 


riage will meet any one desiring to see the place, 
Daily mail, Address MRS. G. A. HARNED, 
No. Foxboro, Massa. 





LADIES 


/ Can now have their old hats cleansed or 
| colored, and made into the latest Spring 
stylesat STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH- 

ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly opp. 
| Temple Place (one short flight). 











} C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston 
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